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& The te omy 


YORK’S QUALITY BRED QUEENS 


YOUR CHOICE OF TWO OUTSTANDING STRAINS — 


Dadant’s Improved Starlines or 
York’s Quality Bred Italians 





Italians Starlines 
1-24 $1.10 1-24 $1.35 
25-99 1.00 25-99 1.25 
100 up .90 100 up 1.15 







THE PREFERENCE OF LEADING HONEY PRODUCERS 


YORK BEE COMPANY Jesup, Georgia 


(The Universal Apiaries) 


P.O. Box 300 412 W. Orange Street Phones 3522, 3320 

























LET THEIR EYES DO IT 





Let the customer’s eyes sell your honey. When they see your container with an extra bright, color- 
ful label, like Dadant’s Honey Labels, they sell honey to themselves. Your nicest honey, in a modern 
container, with a just-right label - - - That’s sales appeal. Get our Label Catalog with full-size 
separate sample labels. Try them on your container and pick the one that suits you best. a 








We Are Also Saving You a Fall Price List, so You Can Save, too 





When you get your copy of our Fall Price List you will see what we mean. It offers you many 
things you need - - glass jars, honey servers, tin cans and pails, cartons, wrappers, honey hand- 
ling equipment. QUANTITY DISCOUNTS ON ALL CONTAINERS. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
BRANCHES 


1010 W. Austin Street Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 721 West O'Connell St. 
Paris, Texas Lynchburg, Virginia Watertown, Wis. 
180-200 Canisteo Route 41, South 
Hornell, New York Hahira, Georgia 
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Palmetto Quality Queens ‘ M ry 
Try our Quality Queens that have been BOOST YOUR INCO E 
the delight of successful beekeepers for 
the lust 30 years. PRICES: 1 to 10 at 75c 
ea., 11 to 25 at 70c ea., 26 to 100 at 65c 
ea. These prices good for balance of 


without adding more colonies or doing more work. By 
actual test Starline Queens produce more honey than any 
other stock tested. You owe it to yourself to give them a 
















season. No disease, satisfaction guar tomes. 
rrr | ‘ , / Reg. U.8. Now booking orders for Packages and Queens 
anteed. Phone 5141. Pat. Off for shipment beginning March 20. 
Cc. G. ELLISON & SONS , ‘ ; sai ‘ 
Belton, S. C. J. M. CUTTS & SONS Box No. 336 Chipley, Florida 


















FREE... 
A Sample Copy 





“Gleanings in Bee Culture” , 
Look It Over — You Will Like It Me), 


A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio KEEP BEES e 
ee but SELL HONEY 


J. E. WING & SONS 


43 Years’ Continuous Service 








ITALIAN PACKAGES 
BEES AND QUEENS 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Knights Landing, Calif. 


*G, 
























CONNEAUT 
60 Ib. Honey Cans 
@ QUALITY CANS 
@ EXCELLENT SERVICE 
@ FRIENDLY ATTENTION 
BY YOUR DEALER 
AND 
The Conneaut Can Co. 
Conneaut, Ohio 





















“QUEENLINE”’ 
Package Bees For 1957 Vy Ib. to 4 ths. 


Truck loads a specialty. Nuclei made 
to order. Caucasian and Italian queens. 


EKUGENE WALKER 
Route No. 2 — Box 892 
Live Oak, Calif. -- Phone 5584 





ITALIAN 
PACKAGE 
BEES and QUEENS 


John S. Shackelford 


Rio Oso. California 


QUEENS 
Italians Only Motte eh 











Nice large queens aera cpictnammieamaianiiae 


























Each 65c 
MITCHELL’S APIARIES DARK ITALIAN QUEENS 
Bunkie, La. 1 to 50 sete $1.00 each 
ees Pees eee 51 and up .90 each 
LS We have produced thousands of queens each year for the past 30 years 
and believe we know how to produce good queens. 
Use ABJ Ads—They Pay 
WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 
OR ENS 
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Do You Need 
More Money? 


Superior Can Help You 


@ WE BUY HONEY 
@ WE BUY BEESWAX 
@ WE RENDER WAX 


Let us show you how you can increase your 
wax yield. We render old combs, cappings, 
and slumgum on a percentage basis. 





Before you sell your honey and bees- 
wax or before you burn that old pile 
of slumgum, check with us and see if 
we can’t help you get more money 
for your crop. 


SUPERIOR 
HONEY COMPANY 


Packers of Honey 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


1880 E. Buchanan St., 349 Third St., 4242 Elizabeth St., 
Phoenix, Arizona Ogden, Utah Denver 16, Colorado 


P. O. Box 641 15598 Road 29, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho Madera, California 


10920 South Garfield Avenue, 
South Gate, California 
P. O. Box 1007 


“Check with the plant nearest you.” 


“The Best is Always Superior” 





QUEENS: QUEENS: 


Now that the Package rush is over, we are in 
position to offer queens. 


Requeen or make increase with either Island 
Hybrid or Rossman Regular Italians. You cannot 
go wrong with either. 


Hybrids Reg. Italians 
$1.35 each $1.15 each 
1.25 each 1.00 each 
1.15 each -90 each 


“They Produce” 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 

















CONTAINER PRICES 
GLASS JARS 


Queenline Plain 
per case 24 $1.10 $1.05 
per case 24 1.39 1.05 

case 12 95 85 
per case 6 75 
per case 6 75 


SQUARE JAR FOR CHUNK HONEY 
2% |b. per case 12 $1.22 
TIN CANS AND PAILS 


60 Ib. can — 3” screw top — bulk 66c 
60 Ib. cans — 3” screw top — per case 24 $16.75 


5 lb. pails — with bails — per case 50 $ 7.65 
10 Ib. pails — with bails — per case 50 $11.25 


CASH DISCOUNT 


5% on $ 50.00 orders 
10% on $100.00 orders 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Boyd, Wisconsin 
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QUEENS 


ITALIANS — CAUCASIANS 


You can never have a good colony of 
bees with old, worn out queens. Bet- 
ter not take a chance, re-queen with 
good, young STOVER queens. 


PRICES 
In Lots of: 


1 - 24 85c¢ 
25 - 499 _75¢ 


Tested Queens $2.00 each 


The Stover 
Apiaries 


Mayhew, Miss. 








AD INDEX 














HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise you 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAKAHACHIE TEXAS 


what have 








Mountain Bred 
Italian BEES and QUEENS 


Write for Prices. 


NICHOLS APIARIES 
Rt. 1, Box 387, Ashland, Ore. 








Harper’s Famous High Quality 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


By Air Mail_...75c each 
10 and up_...70c each. 


CARLUS T. HARPER 


New Brockton, Ala. 











American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 


The leading Rabbit Farming Magazine. 
Explains the growing meat rabbit indus- 
try. Non-fancy. Est. 1981. 8 years 
$2.00; 1 year $1.00; Bample dime. 


American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 














PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


Cc. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, Calif. 
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Dadant’s Starline Hybrids or Garon’s Three-Banded Italian Queens 
will make profit for you. 


Fall is the most important time to requeen 
PRICES— 


Queens 
Starlines Italians 
1-24 $1.30 $ .95 
25-99 4 90 
100-up 85 


Queens clipped or marked, if desired, free. 
GARON BEE COMPANY — Donaldsonville, La. 





Dadant’s 
Starline Hybrids 


Sunkist reared — The Best 


SUNKIST BEE CO. 


Convent, La. 














H oO N E y oY A N - K D ALL GRADES, SEND SAMPLES 


ADVISE QUANTITY AND PRICE 
EVERYTHING I I 


HONEY SALES CO. 2817 No. 2nd St. MINNEAPOLIS 11, MENN., 








For the Best 


Package Bees and Queens 


Write or Contact 
Any of the Following Members 
of the CALIFORNIA BEE BREEDERS ASSN. 


Arthur Banta, Los Molinos Calif. 
H. R. Bowen, Williams Calif. 
Lloyd Fox, Box 492, Fair Oaks Calif. 
Foster Apiaries, Colusa Calif. 
C. F. Koehnen & Sons, Glenn Calif. 


A. F. Miller, P. O. Box 54, Williams Calif. 
Homer E. Park, Palo Cedro Calif. 
E. H. Ryon & Son, Box 56, Durham Calif. 
John S. Shackelford, Rio Oso Calif. 
Geo. E. Smith & Son, Rt. 4, Box 59, 

Yuba City Calif. 
Don J. Strachan, Rt. 2, Yuba City Calif. 





M. C. West, Rt. 1, Box 279A, Winters Calif. 


Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
{ tudduseate worthwhile 
Queen 
Ai Baclader 
NAMI; 4 om the market 


Accurate spacing 
Allows maximum bee passage 
Better ventilation 
More honey production 
No wood. No Burr combs 
No -— 9 edges to injure bees 
ly made that it is perman- 
ay nage excluding and will last 
e 


We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our factory. Canadian-made 
goods are cheaper. o duty. Send for 
our price list. ways in the market for 
Beeswax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 











Get ready for 1957 with young queens 
and be assured of plenty of bees when 
honeyfiow starts. Carniolans and Cau- 
casians build up rapidly, build Lege | 
combs and are gentlest of all races 

bees. Untested queens $1.30 on B 
mailed. $2.00 to fore countries. Dis 
count on quantity. lueens only after 
June 15th. 


W. D. REAMS 


R. 5, Morristown, Tenn. 





Lohman Bee Co., Rt. 2, Box 2711, Loomis, Calif. 


Eugene Walker, Rt. 2, Box 201, Live Oak, Calif. 











CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers have much in com- 
mon with their neighbors in the U.S. If 
you are interested in bee activities “North 
of the Border,” send us your subscription 
O's Subscription price. $1.75 per year 





Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 








Caucasian and Italian 
QUEENS 
Requeen with top quality 
queens for gentle bees and 
good honey producers. 
Price:— 
1 to 49—T75c; 
50 to 99—70c; 
100 up — 65c. 


FARRIS HOMAN 


Shannon, Miss. 
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One Man 


We think of a commercial beekeep- 
er as one making most or all of his 
income from _ beekeeping. Some 
commercial beekeepers operate thou- 
sands of colonies, but circumstances 
often decide whether to be a big or 
little beekeeper. For 30 years I have 
been a one man operator of not over 
250 colonies in west central Minne- 
sota. 

Looking ahead from 1956, is there 
a worth-while future for the one man 
commercial beekeeper? Is there a 
profitable place for a man with just 
enough colonies to handle alone? 

Let us assume a young married 
man who would like to engage in the 
business and thinks he can make a 
go of it producing honey for the 
wholesale markets. He has plenty 
of energy, willingness to work, 
enough capital to make purchases of 
bees and equipment, and he can take 
the inevitable stings that come at 
times. Perhaps the most necessary 
asset is enough experience so he feels 
confident to cope with colony man- 
agement as it comes up. 


Morehouse multiple method of packing for winter. 
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The Business 
Beekeeper 








Commercial Beekeeping 


by Bruce Morehouse 
Part 1 


Can he enter an outyard and sense 
the morale of the yard? This has a 
bearing on the operations of the trip. 
Can he open a colony, take into ac- 
count the seasonal needs, and deter- 
mine reasonably soon just what op- 
eration should be performed for the 
good of that colony? Not every col- 
ony is ready for the same operation, 
although a majority may be. A 
wise decision cannot be made before 
examining the condition of the col- 
ony. Of course, a general and timed 
seasonal operation is considered for 
all colonies that are ready for it, yet 
it may be too early for retarded col- 
onies or too late for the strongest 
colonies. 


He may have planned to put second 
brood bodies on prosperous colonies or 
to reverse the food and brood bodies 
and, as he works, he finds a colony 
that is advanced to the swarming 
stage. This calls for a Demaree, or 
other swarm control. Divisions may 
be placed above the parent and then 
sometime later reunited. Sometimes 


The finished job. 


divisions are set off as separate col- 
onies. 


If the beekeeper has enough ex- 
perience so he understands’. these 
things and other colony needs, yet 
differing for various sections of the 
country, then this part of his prep- 
aration for one man commercial 
beekeeping will not seriously bother 
him. However, he should, as long as 
he keeps bees, subscribe to good bee- 
keeping magazines to keep posted 
on the best in every development in 
practice and in selling. These maga- 
zines reveal the fast changing facets 
of our trade. 


Can the young man detect bee 
diseases, and does he know how to 
handle an infected colony? If he 
lacks beekeeping experience, he may 
hire out to a large commercial bee- 
keeper and get experience. He may 
keep bees on the side making his 
living in some other way until he 
knows enough to go ahead on his 


Just like a small mutually heated apartment. 
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How Big is Big Enough? 


There is a considerable difference 
in the number of colonies one man 
can manage, anywhere from 100 to 
600. There is a limit for each per- 
son according to his strength, energy 
and maybe other factors. If he has 
too many colonies frequently this 
means that he is handling more 
equipment than necessary. There is 
a denfinite number beyond which 
each man may spread his work so 
thin that it would be more profitable 
to devote more time to less colonies 
and harvest a larger return. If 400 
colonies give an average of two su- 
pers it may be better to cut down to 
where with more attention an aver- 
age of 3 or 4 supers to the colony 
may be obtained. 


The amount and quality of bee 
pasture will have an important bear- 
ing in determining the number of 
colonies a one man operator will need 
to secure 20, 40 or more thousand 
pounds of honey. If the average 
production in his territory is 2 su- 
pers or about 100 pounds, then 250 
colonies will produce 25 thousand 
pounds. At the present time nice 
white honey will sell at 15c f.o.b. the 
beekeeper’s warehouse. His expenses 
might be, say $750, leaving $250 a 
month for the family. But the first 
few years’ expenses are likely to be 
higher and many commercial beekeep- 
ers have been stung in more ways 
than by bees. 


Hazards of the Wrong Location 


Although beekeeping is a country 
wide occupation not every place is 
suitable for commercial production. 
Also a location suitable now may not 
be so in several years. Oppositely an 
unsuitable place may become wonder- 
ful with the opening up of new forms 
of agriculture or irrigation, or le- 
gume planting, etc. A few years ago 
the sweet clover weevil greatly af- 


fected the bee pasture of the Red 
River Valley. The Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station shows 
how alsike clover and other legumes 
increase and decrease in our various 
counties. In our changing agricul- 
ture a crop may be predominant in 
one place this year and three years 
later a minor crop. 

The beekeeper is dependent upon 
the amount of nectar plants in his 
location. If the nectar is not there 
the crop is not there either. So bee 
pastures may make or break the 
venture. To start with all other 
things acceptable, and then to find 
that the bee pasture is so poor that 
60 to 80 pounds to a colony is all one 
may expect is to court disaster. On 
waste land several varieties of sweet 
clover may be planted, and sometimes 
farmers or relatives will cooperate 
by raising seed crops so that both 
the beekeeper and the farmer will 
benefit. Also, a Government soil 
conservation program may mean bet- 
ter bee pasturage. 

There is some advantage to the 
homesite being on a main highway. 
Outyards are more easily reached. 

A roadside stand may also be stock- 
ed with honey and other produce. 
Serve-yourself stands have proved 
successful in some places. You may 
want to supply the local stores with 
your honey, although there is a ques- 
tion of just how far the honey pro- 
ducer should engage in packaging 
and distribution. But the one man 
commercial beekeeper is primarily 
concerned in making his colonies 
produce a higher and higher yearly 
average. 

There are yard locations where 
bees do extra well. Such locations 
are sheltered from strong winds by 
trees, where early spring blooms are 
available, where fruit bloom is 
abundant, where dandelion helps in 
the build-up, and where one of the 


legumes can be counted on for the 
main flow; finally, where fall flow- 
ers are available. 

There are many good locations 
where there are no beekeepers. The 
apiary inspection services and agri- 
cultural colleges are good sources of 
information in regard to suitable 
places. Often commercial beekeepers 
will give the needed information. One 
of the hazards is the increasing use 
of insecticides and to some this 
is a real headache. But there should 
be little danger from the source of 
trouble in a well chosen location. 

Other points to consider might be 
to keep the yard away from resi- 
dences, barns, and highways. Animals 
as well as people must be protected. 
Do not locate in a hog pasture. Sheep 
and cows do not bother the hives too 
much. Sometimes horses or a young 
bull do damage. Too much shade is 
not desirable; a little yes, but col- 
onies right out in the sun usually 
do very well. It is nice if the yard 
can be located where the air can flow 
to a lower level, especially in wint- 
er. Where cellar wintering is prac- 
ticed this may not be too important. 

Overwintering is a matter for each 
man to work out according to his 
likes and the limits of his region. 
Some beekeepers get excellent results 
from package bees, building them up 
before the main flow. For years we 
wintered in cellars, but came to pre- 
fer outdoor packing in groups of 4 
6, or 8 colonies. Our average winter 
loss was around 10 percent, made up 
by divisions of the stronger colonies 
in May. Heat radiation from those 
8 bee clusters, all under one insulat- 
ed roof, in our subzero winters, must 
be less than when packed individ- 
ually. 

There are economies and proced- 
ures that the one man commercial 
beekeeper should know about. These 
will be dealt with next month. 





Airplane Hazard 

Jet airplanes bring a new hazard 
to beekeeping. W. W. Franklin, 
Kansas State College Entomologist, 
was removing the bottom super from 
a colony when four low-flying jets 
came over. The bees fanned their 
wings, made a loud humming, went 
down into the combs and then came 
back up to Sting Franklin’s trous- 
ers, his shirt and his hands and 
wrists. Stingers were so many that 
the fingernails of one _half-closed 
hand when raked across the other 
hand brought out stingers with each 
fingernail. He estimates he was 
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stung at least 40 times. So he warns 
beekeepers to beware opening a hive 
when jet planes are around. 
(K-State News Bureau) 





Colorado’s Pat Powers to New Job 

Pat Powers, according to Colorado 
B-Notes, leaves his present position 
as state inspector and takes over a 
new job with the Colorado Dept. of 
Agriculture for work that deals with 
the aerial application of insecticides 
and fungicides. He may be of even 
greater use to the industry in that 
position. 





Where Is Your Story? 


Most readers now know that there is 
a division in the Journal between the 
material for the c cial beekeeper, 
large or small, and the sideline beekeeper. 
Also most readers feel they cannot write 
well so they just don’t write. It’s our job to 
edit articles so don’t fear writing. Let 
your hair down and send in articles about 
your own experience, your own ways of 
doing things. Don’t let ABJ seem like a 
magazine for a few special writers. Let's 
all get into it. Whether you are “com- 
mercial” or a “sideliner,”” make the Journal 
YOUR paper. 
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Methods of Heating and Clarifying Honey 


The efficiency of proper straining 
equipment is largely dependent on 
the methods used for heating honey. 
The honey should first be warmed 
in the comb before extracting for 
easier handling in uncapping and 
extracting. It is not enough how- 
ever for straining and clarifying. Ad- 
ditional heating is needed to bring 
the temperature up to about 100 de- 
grees F. The minimum temperature 
for ease in straining is 80 degrees 
and the maximum 125. Honey at 
higher temperatures may be dam- 
aged but in normal handling the 
temperature range just given is likely 
to be safe. 

The first place where heating may 
take place is in the extractor. A 
coil pipe just under the extractor 
or in it will prewarm the honey, 
especially if the honey was not warm- 
ed before extracting. From the ex- 
tractor the honey should flow into 
a sump where the coarse wax par- 
ticles are removed. The sump is a 
two or three gallon reservoir under 
the extractor containing the honey 
while it is being pumped or before 
it flows by gravity through the heat- 
ing and straining processes. The 
sump is equipped with a coarse wire 
mesh similar to fly screen for re- 
moval of the large particles and some 
have a baffle plate extending from 
above the surface of the honey to a 
point near the bottom under which 
the honey flows before leaving the 
sump. A water jacket around the 
sump tank makes a fairly effective 
way to warm the honey. The water 
jacket may be supplied with steam, 
hot water or an electrical emersion 
heater. Heating in the extractor or 
the sump depends on the rate of flow 
of the honey for temperatures and 
effectiveness. It is only a preheat- 
ing method. 

There are three ways to heat the 
honey for straining and clarifying. 
First a jacketed pipe, a jacketed tank 
and a Neises clarifier may be used. 
Second, flash heating with a jacketed 
pipe may be used but it requires an 
available supply of steam or hot 
water. A pipe about six feet long 
is likely enough depending on the a- 
mount of honey being passed through 
the pipe and whether hot water or 
steam is used. A similar plan is to 
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by D. R. Robertson 


Provincial Apiarist, Manitoba 


have the honey run quickly through 
a coil in a hot water bath. 

The third way is used in conjunc- 
tion with a gravity separator. This 
is a jacketed tank with a series of 
baffles and holds two or three hun- 
dred pounds of honey. The honey 
flows under one baffle and over an- 
other and overflows out of the end 
of the The temperature 
of the honey leaving the separator 
is determined by the speed at which 
it flows and the temperature of the 
water jacket. This heating separa- 
tor accomplishes the task of gravity 
separation while heating the honey. 

Where the volume of honey is 
small and the honey is to be raised 
only a few degrees a soil cable is 
good. A sixty foot 400 Watt cable, 
properly insulated, will raise 100 
lbs. of honey per hour by 18 degrees. 
Also, where honey has to be kept at 
a temperature, in either the heat- 
ing or the straining process, heat 
bulbs may be effective. 

The most faulty procedure of many 
beekeepers lies in handling the honey 
from the extractor to the strainer. 
About half of the operators use a 
honey pump and at least half of them 
have the pump connected to the ex- 
tractor. Only a small number of 
beekeepers who use a pump and a 
sump have it operating automatically. 
In many cases the pump is run too 
fast or it may be connected wrong. 

The pump should be geared to run 
slowly and have large inlets and out- 
lets. It should be connected to the 
sump tank so it will not run until 
it sucks air. A float attached to an 
automatic switch to turn the pump 
on when the honey reaches a certain 
height and to turn it off when a low 
level is reached is not only a time 
saver but it stops the mixing of air 
with the honey. 

When the pump is not run prop- 
erly air is incorporated into the 
honey and the air bubbles that rise in 
straining and _ settling cause a 
troublesome foam on top of the 
honey. Smaller air bubbles also 
remain in the honey along with small 
particles of wax and foreign mater- 
ial to cause a permanent cloudiness. 
The pipe from the pump should be 
larger than the intake pipe to avoid 
pressure. If the pump runs too fast, 


separator. 


the pipes are too small, and a head 
of honey not maintained for the pump 
to draw from, air will get into the 
honey. Many of the problems in 
straining, clarifying and packing 
honey can be solved at the honey 
pump. 

For straining and clarifying, the 
small beekeeper may use a fine damp- 
ened cloth suspended in a tank like 
a bag. Secure ropes to the corners 
of the cloth, lower it to the bottom 
of the tank and tie it around the top. 
When the bag is clogged pull it up 
by the ropes and let it drain, using 
a new bag to continue. Leave the 
honey for at least 48 hours in a warm 
room to settle. Foam at the top can 
then be skimmed off. A good strain- 
ing material is sheer white Nylon. 

For commercial use, a fine white 
cloth may be placed over the storage 
tank or a bag on the pipe from the 
extractor which may be changed fre- 
quently. The Ontario Agri- 
cultural College gravel strainer is re- 
ported to do an excellent job of 
straining. Sometimes a 
tanks with baffles are used for 
straining and clarifying. The honey 
flows from a point near the bottom 
of one tank to the top of another. 

Another improvement would be to 

use more honey storage tanks. In 
many cases only one tank is used so 
packing has to be done at the same 
time fresh honey is entering the tank. 
Honey should be allowed to settle at 
least 48 hours before packing and 
this is not possible when one tank 
only is used. It also does not allow 
any segregation of honey for mois- 
ture content or flavor. Segregation 
of the various kinds of honey re- 
quires more attention. Although this 
should be considered before extract- 
ing, often nothing can be done about 
it because of insufficient storage 
space. The minimum number of 
storage tanks is two with preferably 
four to six. It is better to have five 
1000 pound tanks than one 5000 
pound tank. This allows easier seg- 
regation of various kinds of honey, 
better settling and clarifying, and 
quicker cooling of the honey. 
(from Article 4 in a series on honey 
houses and their equipment from the 
Extension Service of the Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture) 
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What the Trade and Consumers Think 


About Honey 


This 
honey 


is an attempt to analyze 
and studies made to 
determine things the retail trade and 
consumers think and say about honey. 


surveys 


One of the most extensive studies 
was made in 1927 and 1928 by M. P. 
Rasmussen, of Cornell University, 
in cooperation with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and pub- 
lished in 1932. A year later Edwin 
C. Voorhies, Frank E. Todd and J. 
K. Galbraith, published the results 
of a similar study in California. 
Further studies on honey marketing 
were not made until, in the late 
1940’s, Congress passed the Research 
and Marketing Act which allows 
state funds to be matched with fed- 
eral funds to accomplish the work. 
Legislation also made it possible to 
establish marketing agreements in 
some of the states. 


Marketing surveys have been con- 
ducted in Oklahoma and Washing- 
ton under the Research and Market- 
ing Act; and in California and Colo- 
rado by funds raised through market- 
ing agreements. 


The Cornell study included 1767 
replies from 5000 questionnaires sent 
to families in New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, San Francisco and 
Oakland. In the Oklahoma study, 
trained personnel knocked at the 
doors of 2110 families. A survey 
in California included 8,012 people 
at the Los Angeles County Fair. 
Much additional information has 
been obtained from studies in retail 
stores. 


We now know that people like hon- 
ey! The Cornell survey showed that 73 
percent of adults in New York City 
liked honey and 83-87 percent in 
other cities. 80-90 percent of chil- 
dren liked it. At the California fair 
7,994 (99.8 percent) said they liked 
it. In the Oklahoma survey 2,110 
families (64 percent) said they used 
honey. How many foods could com- 
mand such consumer acceptance? 
Probably very few. 


How often do people use honey? 
In the Cornell survey, 53 percent of 
housewives used honey once a week 
or more; 34 percent used it occa- 
sionally. Half of them used it pri- 
marily at breakfast. At the Califor- 
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nia fair, 69 percent said they used 
honey once a week, mainly on the 
table as a spread. Oklahoma fam- 
ilies asked how often’ they 
bought honey (different from fre- 
quency of use). Only 23 _ percent 
bought honey once a month. Three 
families out of four, apparently, 
only bought honey occasionally. Most 
families use it as a spread and not 
for cooking. Honey, to most people, 
is neither a luxury nor a necessity 
and that is why they forget to buy 
it more often; that is why honey needs 
constant promotion and advertising. 


were 


Those who said they did not like 
honey gave these reasons; too sweet, 
dislike taste, causes indigestion, pre- 
fer other sweets, fattening, stick- 
iness, price too high, granulates. But 
these reasons were given only by the 
minority of those interviewed. 


Those who said they used and liked 
honey gave these reasons why they 
did not use more of it: too high in 
price, prefer other sweets, not called 
to their attention, poor quality and 
flavor, not advertised enough, don’t 
know how to use it. 


It is impressive that the first rea- 
son given by users of honey as to 
why they did not use more honey 
was that honey is high in price. We 
know that the production of honey 
is not too profitable a venture and 
we know that the spread in price 
between what the producer receives 
and what the consumer pays is great 
but apparently justified by markups 
and distribution costs. Yet consum- 
er price seems to be a deterrent. 


In the California suvey of some 
28 cities, H. M. Ellsworth states that 
honey consumption is considerably 
affected by income. People in high 
income neighborhoods tend to buy 
more honey than people in low-in- 
come neighborhoods. This is to be 
expected because honey encounters 
competition from sweets consider- 
ably lower in price. Light colored 
honey is one of the more expensive 
sweets, even when compared with the 
higher priced jams, jellies, syrups, 
and molasses and the problem is in- 
creasing because these sweets are 
made, more and more, from synthetic 
materials. 


by Roy A. Grout 


The fact that people say they don’t 
buy more honey because they don’t 
care for it, or it is too sweet, or they 
don’t know how to use it can be over- 
come by a proper educational pro- 
gram. Advertising brands, sparked 
with individual ingenuity, telling 
how good honey is and how to use 
it, can do considerable to improve 
honey acceptance. As for poor qual- 
ity, poor flavor, or graulation, these 
are problems that producers and 
packers can and should eliminate. 


But price, the principal reason 
given, is another matter—quite a 
serious one. Most consumers and 
most store operators do not consider 
price a serious factor but the fact 
remains that there are many people 
and retailers who do consider it im- 
portant. We are going to have to 
show consumers why honey is su- 
perior and therefore worth more than 
competing sweets. This will take 
research and consumer’ education; 
more advertising and improved pro- 
motion, new ways of packing and 
merchandising; new honey products 
for consumer appeal. It is a job 
of selling the consumer on the fact 
that honey has properties that other 
sweets do not have—that honey 
is healthful—that honey is a superb 
energy food—that honey is nature’s 
finest sweet—and well worth the 
money. 


What does the retail trade think 
about honey? In the Cornell and 
California surveys (years ago) 
chain stores were the coming thing; 
50-60 percent of all retail stores in 
the East were chain stores; west of 
the Mississippi, independent stores 
were still the general rule. The Cor- 
nell survey included 79 chain-store 
systems, in 26 cities and 17 states, 
a total of 29,226 stores. The Cali- 
fornia study included 179 retail stores, 
mostly independently owned and op- 
erated. Only 5 percent of the chain 
store systems did not sell honey. All 
of the California stores sold honey. 
Thirteen of the chains packed their 
own honey. The rest bought from 
packers. There were many sizes of 
containers, but the one pound con- 
tainer led in volume of sales except 
on the West Coast where the 24- 
ounce container sold in greatest vol- 
ume. 
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Chain grocery systems stated that 
honey could be sold in greater vol- 
ume with more advertising; they 
pointed to the relatively high price 
for honey in comparison to other 
foods; they thought excessive sweet- 
ness a handicap; they pointed to lack 
of knowledge on the part of the con- 
sumer and changes in diet; and they 
said that slow turn-over was respon- 
sible for lack of interest on their part 
in pushing honey sales. 


In Oklahoma in 1951, the survey 
showed that 816 out of 828 retail 
stores sold honey. Nearly all stores 
stocked extracted honey, chunk honey, 
honey spread, and comb honey. The 
stores that sold honey were asked 
what could be done to increase sales 
and consumption. They thought 
more consumer education was need- 
ed, better merchandising and dis- 
plays, more advertising, improvement 
in quality, packaging and distribu- 
tion. A year later, following the at- 
tempt in 1952 of the industry in 
cooperation with U. S. D. A. to pro- 
mote consumption and sale of honey, 
129 supermarkets and 84 chain stores 
in Oklahoma reported that sales had 
increased but more similar effort is 
needed. 


The Colorado survey included a 
total of 615 retail stores. Ninety 
three percent sold extracted honey, 
about half sold comb honey and about 
7 in 10 sold honey spread. Super- 
markets that advertised honey sold 
an average of 400 pounds a month 
while those who did not advertise 
sold 360 pounds a month. Large 
grocery stores that advertised honey 
sold 167 pounds a month; those that 
did not advertise sold 145 pounds a 
month. The retail price of honey 
was considered a serious factor to 
100 of the stores, but 431 stores did 
not consider it serious. 


Personnel conducting the survey 
reported that only in 14 stores did 
they find stocks of honey that were 
unclean or granulated. About 7 
stores in 10 used shelf displays while 
1 in 4 used island displays, a high 
compliment to those marketing honey 
in Colorado. The extensive survey 
in California in 24 cities and 640 
grocery stores, reported that all the 
stores sold extracted honey, with 
honey spread, ghunk honey and comb 
honey following in descending order. 


An interesting observation is that 
creamed honey has an advantage 
over liquid honey because its texture 
is regarded by many people as being 
more pleasing than a liquid texture. 
I ara also told that finely granulated 
honey does not taste as sweet be- 
cause many of the honey crystals do 
not dissolve in the mouth when eaten 
this way. Since such a honey spread 
is sure suited to certain uses such 
as snacks and sandwiches, it could 
well be included in any industry pro- 
motion. 


The California survey said that 
different brands of honey, labeled as 
being of a certain flavor, varied 
widely in color. It is felt that there 
is a need to define flavor in terms 
of color as well as taste. California 
also said that, compared to compet- 
ing sweets, displays of honey tended 
to be small. Although honey in most 
stores is displayed with other sweets 
in a central portion of the store, in 
nearly half it is displayed below eye 
level and the shelf footage averages 
about one tenth that of jams and 
jellies and one fourth that of sirups. 
How much of this is due to the fact 
that we do not put on the market 
more kinds and flavors of honey? 
How much of it is due to not servic- 
ing retail markets in a better man- 


ner? 


The experience of retailers is that 
the sale of honey increases greatly 
when they display honey in many 
types and sizes of packages in a 
prominent location. Honey in shop- 
ping baskets near the checkout stand, 
increased sales 25 percent without 
advertising. The California survey 
said that honey promotion is benefi- 
cial but that it is meager compared 
to what is being done for other 
sweets; that an increase in sales and 
consumption may perhaps be 
accomplished on an industry 
basis. 


best 
wide 


I believe 
Price 


this is our great need. 
support and government aid 
help but they are not the answer. 
The Federation and the National 
Honey Council have a program where 
the producer and the packer each 
contributes a cent per can to create 
a fund for such a purpose. I hope 
you will give it your fullest support. 
Through research and education 
we must prove that honey is a food 
superior to jams, jellies, sirups and 
molasses, and therefore WELL 
WORTH WHAT IT COSTS. Above 
all we have the task of packaging 
honey for consumer appeal. Our 
honey, in an attractive package, must 
proclaim to the consumer “Here I am 
—HONEY. Pick me up and use me 
for I am Nature’s finest sweet.” 
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So the prospects for wider retail 
distribution are good since many re- 
tailers find it profitable to stock at 
least three kinds of honey. 


William Judd, Stoughton, Wisconsin, believes people have to see this command, “Eat 
Honey,” as his truck comes towards them. Coupled with similar advertising on the car sides, 
this double “shot” is a good local effort that soon makes an impression on the folks at home. 
If you have a brand name for your honey the car sign links it to the honey on sale in store 
or stand. 
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Our Cover Picture— ROBERTA DYER, Michigan Honey Queen 


The 1955 Michigan Honey Queen 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicholas Bouras of Detroit; chosen 
from a field of six beautiful and tal- 
ented The competitors were 
Jean Ann Burns, Hubbarston; Margie 
Clar, Ionia; Helen Rose, Belding; 
Elsa Potter, Ithaca; and Ilene Tin- 
dall, Davisburg. She was crowned 
by A. G. Woodman on August 10th 
at the Ionia Free Fair before 5,000 
people and the event was broadcast 
over Radio Station WION by Gov- 
ernor G. Mennen Williams. She ap- 
peared on eleven radio and television 
programs in ten days. In the ten mile 
parade on the first day of the Fair 
it is estimated that Roberta was seen 
and heard by two million people. She 
appeared on stage before 18,000 to 
24,000 people eight times with such 
performers as the Mills Brothers, 
Kirby Stone Trio, the Pete Rubino 
Combo and the Honey Brothers. At 
the Westinghouse Cooking School, 
Michigan State Fair, she appeared 
before 700 women each day for twelve 
programs and recipes were passed 
out at each program. She continuously 
wore a plexy glass crown filled with 


4 | 
girls. 


Michigan Honey Queen, Roberta Dyer, shows her bee pin. 
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live bees, devised by Kenneth Hazard 
of Detroit. 

Roberta is a native of Los Angeles 
and came to Detroit at the 
three. She graduated in June, 1955, 
from Cass Technical High School 
where she studied commercial art. She 
is now employed by the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company as a draftsman, 
one of the first girls ever 
ployed in this department. 

Roberta received a check for $50, 
a gold loving cup, and $50 for cloth- 
ing from the 


age of 


to be em- 


Michigan Beekeepers’ 
Association. 

Miss Dyer was the fifth Queen to 
publicize Michigan honey. Before her 
were Maxine Koss, Linske, Pa- 
tricia Norman and Siedel- 
mann (see their pictures on pages 314 
and 315 in August). of these 
girls did excellent were a 
credit to the 
ducers. 

Back in 1950 several Michigan 
beekeepers decided to try the Honey 
Queen method of securing public ac- 
ceptance of honey. 
reluctant but a 
like Walter 


Lois 
Barbara 


Each 
jobs and 
Michigan honey 


pro- 


Many others were 
few of our leaders, 


Beerbaum and Elmer 


Carroll, editors of the Beekeepers 
Magazine, believed it could be success- 
ful and they worked hard to get the 
plan started. Each year saw increased 
publicity and more public acceptance 
and there is no doubt that the Michi- 
gan program stirred other states to 
adopt a similar program. Michigan 
Honey Queens were on half hour and 
hour long radio and television shows 
where they were able to tell about 
pollination, bees, and honey as a food 
and sweetening agent. 

The Michigan State Fair rulings 
were followed by a group of five im- 
partial judges in picking the winning 
contestant. Each girl had to be be- 
tween 17 and 25 years old, never mar- 
ried, and she had to be sponsored by 
The Honey 
Queen was then able to compete in 
the Miss Michigan State Fair Queen 
contest held each during the 
state fair. 

(A summarization from articles by 
Kenneth Hazard and Mrs. Margaret 
Siedelmann. Cover picture from Ruth 
Braun, Librarian, The Detroit News, 
secured by Baxter Woodman. Pictures 
below from Kenneth Hazard.) 


a Michigan beekeeper. 


year 


Plexy glass crown of live bees devised by Kenneth Hazard. 
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The Market 
Our World or Theirs 


A consideration of today’s markets and what is required in packing and selling honey to maintain a 
steady demand for one of our best natural food products. Either we step in line or we lose out to other 
food items. The picture was taken by L. F. Bowman, Hilliards, Ohio, to show that honey creates a taste 


appeal even in a baby. 
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THE MARKET 


The title, “Our World or Theirs”, 
may seem a bit farfetched but it is 
not because the inference is that we 
honey producers, being so intent on 
how to get the most honey from our 
bees, seldom have the time or the 
know-how to dispose of our honey 
profitably. We too often leave that 
job to others. So our honey, as a 
food product, fails to find its way, in 
today’s maze of food items, to the 
high plane needed to hold the atten- 
tion of consumers in competition with 
other foods. So there you have the 
meaning of the title: if we depend on 
farm-to-market selling, with no 
special background for our products, 
the other food producers will take 
the lion’s share of the consumer’s 
dollar. 

Few food products have the sales 
possibilities that honey has. It would 
be an ad man’s dream. However the 
price the consumer pays is too close 
to the cost of production, when the 
container, label and discounts are 
included. It is not a prepared item in 
which costs are buried in process. It 
is a simple, unspoiled, completely 
natural food and so it can’t be exploit- 
ed in a selling mirage. It is a produc- 
er’s product; not 2 manufacturer’s 
product. It can’t be bought as a raw 
ingredient for any combined mixture. 

Early in honey producing history, 
the section for comb honey was about 
the only form in which honey showed 
up on the market. There were all 
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Colorful, vacuum pack, with key opener, for well known package 
for extracted honey for the New York market developed by the 


Paton Company. 
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by G. H. Cale 


weights, all grades, all kinds. Then, 
when the pure food laws came and 
the extractor and the tin can, honey 
was sold in liquid form, but still 
crudely. Finally clear glass put on 
the finishing touch and honey was 
of age. Still crude though as glass 


was of all sizes and all kinds, and. 


the market was a ring-side seat for 
price cutting. 

Today there are only a few gen- 
erally used containers. There are 
only a few kinds of honey—liquid, 
bulk comb, section comb, and creamed 
honey. They are all familiar on all 
markets. Honey is now ready to en- 
ter the highest levels of the food 
parade. 

What are the demands of the honey 
market now? They are simple and 
few but they are real demands if the 
consumer is to spend his money for 
honey in any regular fashion. Liquid 
honey must be clean, bright, foamless, 
and it must be pretty. Part of its 
beauty is the label, the jar, and the 
sparkle. Yes, the sparkle, cloudiness 
just doesn’t go over. 

Also, the customer gets used to 
things. A cabbage is always a cab- 
bage but today it must be a certain 
size of cabbage, with no leaf blemish, 
and no worm holes. He wants this 
perfection. Also he wants to be able 
to buy the same thing all the time. 
If he likes what he buys he wants to 
get it again and again. He doesn’t 
want to get one kind of honey one 
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time and another kind another time. 
If your honey is different he wants 
to know that the difference is some- 
thing he will like. You can’t put up 
sweet clover today and alfalfa to- 
morrow and orange the next day. 
There is every evidence, however, that 
the consumer likes all kinds of honey 
if he is told what kind he is buying. 
This is gradually leading to source 
selling—selling by floral source. 
Buckwheat will sell as rapidly as the 
whitest clover if it is sold as buck- 
wheat. 

Today’s markets have been invaded 
by creamed honey and bulk comb 
honey, especially comb in glass. 
Creamed honey is now a universal 
product but it is attrociously packed. 
I had a hand in packing creamed 
honey, a standardized blend, in clear 
colored glasses, with a butter color. 
It was called “Honey Delight.” It 
sold like the proverbial hot cake. It 
outsold every competing cream. Also 
a bulk comb pack in small squares 
called “Honey Hunks” outsold all 
other bulk comb. Trouble was to stop 
its granulation. It has only a short 
shelf life. Then a “two flavor pack” 
fall and clover was a fast item. The 
comb was clover, the filler was fall 
honey. 

Today these special packs outsell 
straight liqujd. In other words liquid 
alone does not sell as fast as liquid in 
a product display including the other 
items, cream, and bulk and comb. It 


Just a bit of imagination induced the milkman to deliver honey 
along with his regular quantities of milk and cream on his doily calls. 
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may be safe to say that comb honey 
someday will sell faster in plastic 
or some other retainer instead of in 
wood. However, the classic section 
when it contains a full weight of 
white comb, in a nice polyethylene 
wrap is hard to beat. There is not 
anywhere near enough of it to meet 
the demand. But look at the poor ex- 
cuse for top quality section honey 
you see in the store, still propolized, 
light weight, watery, yellowed. What’s 
the matter with us? 


Consider specialties: Honey candies 
—some producers have honey candies 
that match any that can be bought. 
Some have made honey candy their 
main effort to the point where produc- 
tion of the honey is more or less a 
nuisance. The Christmas pack is grow- 
ing. Honey is a natural for this. 
It answers the demand for something 
unusual and not easily obtained. 
When the pack contains liquid honey, 
creamed honey and fruit mixtures, 


Store display of honey which also advertises Ballard Biscuits. 
A dual sales appeal always interests the storekeeper. 
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A pound jar of chunk honey that almost 
sells itself. It exemplifies top quality. 
Packed by the Killions 

o 

Charles Mraz, of Vermont, packs small 
pieces of comb in individual wraps, each in its 
own carton, and packaged in a store carton. 


and bulk comb, with honey candy and 
a flock of recipes, you’ve gained a 
customer who will come back for 
more. Yet, while individuals sell these 
packs direct, it is seldom that they are 
seen in a store or specialty shop. Yet 
they are a natural for these outlets. 
Occasion packs offer an untapped 
sales opportunity. Honey packages 
not only for Christmas but for the 
birthday, for Hallowe’en, for the an- 
niversary, for the picnic, for the 
party. Specifically for these events. 
The container dress can be changed 
for any occasion without repacking. 
There is no line of special products 
that I know of, if you leave out the 
candies. Like marmalades, baked 
goods, jellies, ginger sticks, peanut 
butter centers, individual sizes of 
comb,—on and on. Not to leave out 
honey just for special diets and for 
babies. 


Once I sold granulated honey 
put up just for New York state farm- 
ers. They wanted it that way and 
they would not buy it any other way. 
It was sold exclusively at fairs in 
the time honored hawking basis. And 
is was not unusual to see a farmer 
with two ten pound pails walk away 
from the stand. That’s the way they 
wanted it, in ten pound pails. So there 
are all kinds of special markets which 
only need imagination to exploit. 

Beekeepers often say they can’t 
sell honey in a super market. Likely 
the trouble is that the honey is not 
sold; it is dumped. The seller never 
shows up after he has unloaded. The 
big market wants a very high class 
package, a fair margin, and absolutely 














dependable service. Once we moved 
into a saturated market in November 
where it was said that no store would 
take any more honey. By canvassing 
the town and pooling store orders ten 
thousand sold in 
three was a 
must. 


pounds 
months. 


of honey 
But—service 

Television and radio are now used 
to increase the 
brands of 


established 

J Give-aways and 
included. Back of the 
publicity is a highly developed brand 
that goes to brokers by a field force 
of salesmen. Since the publicity back- 
ground makes a demand for the brand 
the broker and the store are just 
about certain to handle the line. They 
feel they have something substantial 
behind the item on which they can de- 
pend. Big volume and small profit can 
make a fortune. 


sales of 
honey. 


coupons are 


The roadside stand is perhaps one 
of the most attractive selling channels 
because buyers expect to get “real 
country products.” Many a stand buys 


Safeway stores in Washington, D.C., like the “dump” or “tumble” 


display. 
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An attractive roadside stand which features honey especially. 


Also a gas station. 


Many gas stations will sell honey if they are properly approached. 


Gene and Kathleen Killion and sonny cling to their prizes in the National Honey Show. 
When these are used in connection with honey sales, they make a strong bid to buy. 


all it sells but they buy it like the 
sells it to him. They don’t 
dress it up. It looks like it came right 
off the farm. Honey fits in, with less 
demand to be put up fancy than the 
city market. But, here again, the 
stand owner won’t handle a dumped 
item. He wants steady all-year serv- 
ice and a brand on which he can de- 
pend. Some _ producer-distributors 
succeed well with self-service stands. 
But they must be very attractive, 
give a sense of quantity and show a 
price that seems right to the buyer. 
Most people are honest. Few self- 
serve operators sustain more than a 


farmer 
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modest loss which less than 
hiring an attendant. 

House sales are neglected. Ped- 
dling if you will. But attractive 
youngsters can turn a lot of honey 
by pushing door bells. Especially 
when the housewife knows that it is 
“Jones” honey and the kids are get- 
ting a break in the sale. Or the tele- 
phone is a good “door-to-door” seller 
when the buyer knows it is “Jones” 
honey. Or “Jones” can be home to 
fill containers at given times. Or 
“Jones” can be in the market stall 
with all kinds of honey products 
certain days a week. 


costs 


The commercial route is used more 
and more. Even some sizable pack- 
ers prefer it. That is the town-to- 
town, store-to-store distribution, with 
regular calls and dependable service 
and quality above reproach. Competi- 
tors it has to be sure. But if you want 
to beat them try a service based on 
consignment. Pick up the money on 
service day. Keep a big stock. It’s 
your honey. Use sales day bulk dis- 
plays—lots of honey for that 
Try the store demonstration. The 
store sales contest with customer 
coupons. Keep everlastingly at it. 
Soon no one else from here to Tim- 
bucktoo can sell that store. Only you. 


day. 


Selling encounters small resistance 
today because of the relentless pub- 
licity which honey enjoys. For years 
the American Honey Institute has 
pushed the virtues of honey; has 
garnered the favor of the public and 
institutional food experts; has de- 
veloped and poured out hundreds of 
recipes; has obtained mile-long free 
advertising in many magazines and 
newspapers, in recipe folders and 
booklets put out by other food dis- 
tributors. It has captured a million 
dollars worth of advertising for the 
expenditure of a few dollars. 

The Federation has encouraged re- 
search in honey and honey products; 
has enlisted the support of specialists 
in state after state; has spearheaded 
a year by year honey selling cam- 
paign that covers the nation. 

Now, it’s up to the beekeeper and 
the distributor to push in his turn 
and add the irresistible straws on the 
camel’s sagging back. Let’s break 
through into a time of permanent de- 
mand and then tomorrow, just as 
sure as the sun shines, we won’t be 
able to produce enough honey to meet 
the demand. Honey will be a glam- 
our product to grab while the grab- 
bing is good. If any food can call out 
flambouyant and picturesque adjec- 
tives to match honey I’d like to be the 
barker to drown out the competition. 


Does a bee always use her stinger 
when it attacks? No, a bee seems to 
sense instinctively that if it uses its 
stinger it must die soon afterward. So, 
when it attacks something its own size, 
it fights with its claws and jaws. 
Source—Detroit Times, Detroit, Mich 





Cop: “How did you get that pot of 
honey?” 

Tramp: “Well, I admit I don’t keez 
bees, but what’s to prevent a fellow 
from squeezing it out of the flowers 
himself?” 
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Shall We Requeen This Fall? 


The bees take newly introduced 
queens readily in the fall, wherever 
there is a fall flow and that covers 
quite a lot of territory. But there 
are other things to consider besides 
the ready acceptance. 

Whatever the reason, supersedure 
is greater in fall than at any other 
time of year. Because this is so, 
perhaps the beekeeper is wasting 
queens and costs by interfering and 
trying to do the requeening himself. 
During the year when colonies that 
seem to have poor queens are noted, 
the hives are so marked with the idea 
that later, perhaps in fall, new queens 
will be given and so we will get 
better colonies for winter and spring. 
But when the time comes for the new 
queens, many of the marked colonies 
now have excellent queens which they 
have provided themselves through 
supersedure. 

However, the plan does have some 
merit because not all the colonies have 
taken care of the need themselves 
and those that have not should be re- 
queened if they are to winter satis- 
factorily. So some fall requeening is 
good practice if it is done while the 
chance of acceptance is good and 


after most supersedure is over. 

There is perhaps another objec- 
tion to fall requeening. In fall the 
colony is heavy with winter stores 
and you might say settled down for 
the cold weather ahead. To get in 
new queens means looking through 
the brood and separating the hive 
parts to get the new queens in. Per- 
haps that is the main reason we don’t 
like fall requeening. 

On the other hand, if we fail to do 
really needed requeening in _ fall, 
there will be some colonies not fit 
for winter and the bees will have to 
be shaken in front of neighbor colo- 
nies and the combs and equipment 
stored and fumigated for replace- 
ment in spring. 

So there you have the arguments 
for and against fall requeening. No 
doubt some fall requeening is a good 
thing. It is fairly easy to find queens 
then, especially if they are marked. 
The amount of brood is less than 
it is earlier; the bees are usually 
occupying less space and a careful 
worker will usually locate the queens 
easily. Since the colonies are really 
in need of the replacement, the new 
queens are readily accepted if there 


is some light flow still on. 

No special way of introduction is 
necessary. We use the wire push- 
in-cage with a candy tunnel in all 
queen introduction and it seems to 
be the best way. The push-in cage 
is placed over some emerging brood, 
with a few young bees also in the 
cage, and because we have a lot of 
confidence in this way we seldom look 
to determine acceptance until spring 
when we take out the cages. 

The fall is the best of all times 
to change stock since then the queens 
of the stock you don’t want will have 
to be taken out anyway whether they 
are good or poor. When this is the 
purpose, we often like to do it real 
late when the weather is so cool the 
bees are partly clustered and the 
operator has to wear a coat. The 
queens then are most often on the 
two or three combs in the center and 
show up quickly. The new queens 
are introduced as above and the hive 
is not opened until spring. Accept- 
ance is close to a hundred percent. 
Then, in spring, you have your new 
stock right on the job in every colony. 
Spring is a poor time to bring about 
such a change satisfactorily. 








everywhere, send in short, how-to-do-it items. 
and a great help to others. 


Southerners - Easterners - And All Others 


Still the Journal is short of good material, commercial or sideliner, from beekeepers 
in the South and East. All articles or stories are welcome, of course, no matter where 
they come from. But often conditions must be considered when good beekeeping ad- 
vice is given which applies to one section of the country; the advice must be appraised 
by the readers in other places to get the most out of the writer’s experience. This 
is particularly true in the south and east because too few contributors in those sections 
bother to write. Let’s have some good material from those sections. And all readers, 


They are the best reading possible 
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Requeening, Swarm Control and 
Dry Sugar Feeding 


by Julius Lysne 


We used to hold to the time honor- 
ed system of requeening each colony 
every year to aid in swarm control, 
to assure a strong force of bees for 
winter and to enable the bees to build 
up well in the spring. But experience 
has shown that bees like to do their 
own requeening. A common experi- 
ence of ours was to have a good 
spring build-up and less swarming 
if the flow from golden rod was good 
the previous September. A good flow 
from golden rod would cause the col- 
onies to supersede their queens if a 
better queen was required. A Sep- 
tember flow also would supplement 
winter stores and result in better 
wintering. Such colonies, entering 
the spring period with a young queen 
supported by a good force of young 
bees and enough honey and pollen 
would, of course, build up rapidly. 
If housed in two hive bodies they 
always required an extra hive body or 
two or three shallow supers to take 
care of the incoming nectar late in 
April or early May in our region. 

Such colonies, if weather permitted, 
always supported themselves and did 
not require spring feeding. As long 
as they could work in the fields they 
seemed perfectly content and made 
no attempt to swarm. Should a long, 
cold wet spell come however, they 
would always make preparations for 
swarming and we were at our wits 
end trying to control them. 

For quite a number of years we 
had been giving our bees dry sugar 
in the spring if they were short of 


Strong colony at start of fruit bloom. With dry sugar on the inner 
covers the colonies build up to great strength early. 
of bees can be taken to establish a new colony late in April. 
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stores. We liked the convenience of 
using dry sugar and the saving in 
time and labor. We noticed that the 
bees, put on sugar during a cold wet 
spell, remained content and did not 
build queen cells, provided they were 
headed by good queens. As our spring 
weather is often mild warm days fol- 
lowed by cool wet spells we gave each 
colony some dry sugar even if they 
seemed to have enough honey. It 
can readily be seen that this is really 
a time saver as bees put on dry sugar, 
headed by good queens and having 
ample pollen reserves and room for 
brood rearing and honey storage re- 
quire no attention until 
honeyflow. 

The results were uniformly good 
and our mind was relieved of worry 
during cold spring days when bees 
could not be worked. We beemen 
have always made plans to get the 
bees ready for winter. It is also im- 
portant to prepare our bees for the 
spring period. This is done by mak- 
ing sure each colony has a_ good 
queen, has a reserve of pollen, and 
storage and breeding room and dry 
sugar to provide the colony with food 
and spring stimulation. If these 
needs are provided and a check shows 
freedom from disease we have taken 
care of our bees until the main honey- 
flow. 


the main 


We realize that some may question 
that dry sugar really provides for 
spring stimulation but tests prove 
that a colony provided with pollen, 
either from the field or a reserve in 


Three pounds 


to candy. 


the hive and provided with dry sugar 
does build up well in the spring, oth- 
er factors being equal. An important 
point in our judgment is that dry 
sugar does not cause over stimulation 
and swarming the first really mild 
spell of spring. 

So much for spring management. 
Now about the fall period. If a two 
story colony is put on dry sugar as 
soon as the last of the honey crop has 
been extracted winter losses are often 
reduced to zero. Should September 
be very dry and hot, or too wet, the 
bees will get nothing from golden rod 
and other early fall flowers. This 
means that such colonies, even if 
they have inferior queens, will not 
supersede them and the force of 
young bees will be small. Also winter 
stores may not be ample for each 
colony. There is always more or less 
robbing in the fall and some colonies, 
even if not robbed out, and apparent- 
ly in top condition for winter may 
not really be so. A colony placed on 
sugar early in September will re- 
queen itself if necessary no matter 
what weather conditions may be. 
Bees confined by the unfavorable 
weather, if put on dry sugar, will act 
the same as if a honeyflow was on 
as they have the sugar to work on. 
We have often talked about requeen- 
ing without dequeening. This is the 
way to do it. No system could be 
more simple. Just put the bees on 
dry sugar in the fall and let the 
bees do the rest. This is not to say 
that we do not believe in giving a 


Wood rim for hive top under regular cover. This colony has an 
oil cloth or canvas cover rather than an inner cover. 
turned back all along at the rear. 


The cloth is 
Bees go for the sugar like kids 
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colony a queen we have reared our- 
selves or gotten from the South. If 
a colony plainly needs requeening 
upon inspection one should be pro- 
vided at once. 

During the winter, loss of colonies 
by starvation is eliminated by a dry 
sugar feeder placed on top of the 
hive (or sugar on the inner cover 
works as well). Moisture inside the 
hive enables the bees to use the sugar 
every month of the winter. 

Another real advantage of dry 
sugar feeding is that the colonies 
will give about 3 pounds of bees each 
year for increase or to control 
swarming. It is only necessary to 
have a queen from the South about 
six weeks before the main honeyflow. 


Shake the bees from about four 
combs of sealed brood and place them 
in a hive to which a caged queen has 
been given. Close up the hive and 
stuff the entrance with grass, to 
confine the bees 4 or 5 days. The 
bees will release the queen and pull 
out the grass and will soon be in 
the field carrying pollen. Be sure 
the colony has at least four combs 
of sealed honey so they will not 
starve. One can readily see the ad- 
vantage of such a step. There will 
be an increase of 125 to 130 pounds 
of honey at only the cost of the queen. 
We advise the use of hybrid queens. 

Removing three pounds of bees 
from a very strong colony a week be- 
fore fruit bloom will not reduce the 


crop stored by such colony. It is 
even possible to winter only half the 
colonies under a system of dry sugar 
feeding. Extract the food chambers 
of half the colonies and _ kill the 
queens. Place the brood chambers 
over inner covers with a bee escape 
hole. Destroy queen cells in 10 days. 
After 21 days there will be no brood 
or bees in these brood chambers and 
they may be removed and stored for 
use in establishing colonies next 
spring by bees taken from over win- 
tered colonies and hybrid queens from 
the South. 

It must be kept in mind that dry 
sugar on top of the hive is not intend- 
ed to replace the food chamber but 
to supplement it. Wisconsin. 





One Hundred Percent Wintering 


Next to a bumper honey crop that 
each year seems remote, at least here 
in Ontario, it is doubtful if there is 
any part of beekeeping more gratify- 
ing than successful wintering. My 
own score this past winter was 100 
percent following a winter generally 
considered to be a tough one. By 
any standard 100 percent survival is 
a good score. Not that I have any 
guaranteed system because I am old 
enough in beekeeping to know that 
guaranteed results “just ain’t.” Just 
the same the results from each year’s 
trials encourages me to share the 
plan with others. 

It may be that what I write will 
not influence any but the dedicated 
amateur who is not yet so set in his 
ways that he will still experiment a 
little until he can discover “his own” 
best and most suitable techique. The 
old hand, in contrast, seems pretty 
well committed to past practices he 


by E. J. Thomas 


has found not too unsatisfactory. If 
he is a confirmed wrapper-upper of 
hives he will continue wrapping them 
up in two or three inches of leaves 
or shavings surrounded with an over- 
coat of tar paper. Or he may con- 
tinue to try to get the remaining use 
out of his winter cases. They cost 
him plenty anyway. Or, maybe, he’ll 
tote all his hives to the cellar. It 
takes courage to change a habit even 
though the change may be an im- 
provement. 

But, let’s begin at the beginning. 
In outlining the following plan _ it 
must be kept in mind that in my case 
it has been applied only with ten 
frame Langstroth hive bodies and 
supers and the double brood chamber 
system of management is used. 

The first step is to bore a hole five 
eights inch in diameter one _ inch 
above the hand grip on one end of 
each hive body or super. Each hole 


is furnished with a bottle cork of 
suitable size and tapered so it will 
fit well and snugly when it is insert- 
ed and at the same time be easily re- 
moved, It is well to buy the right 
corks at a cost of about a half cent 
each so they are all standard. 

The second step, using common 
asphalt building paper in 36 inch 
wide rolls, split it down lengthwise so 
it gives two rolls eighteen inches 
wide. With a supply of rough build- 
ers, lath and some inch nails, the list 
of supplies is complete. 


The laths should be cut into lengths 
of twenty inches with a nail started 
into each end so the points just 
show through. Now to start and 
pack the hives for winter with almost 
no work at all. 


Stand behind the hive and pick up 
a length of the eighteen inch wide 
asphalt paper, pre-cut to the right 


Neatly wrapped colonies in January. Temperature 38 above; 
bees have just had a cleansing flight. Note top entrances. (E. J. 
Thomas, Michigan) 


Pressed insulating board, painted black, with bent tin corner strips, 
straw under the lids. Heavy cord holds pack together. Note top 
entrances and closed lower entrances. (Dadant & Sons) 
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length to wrap around the four sides 
of the hive, less Jour inches. Adjust 
the position of the paper so the two 
front holes are left uncovered. Then 
with a little tugging and smoothing 
you can get a snug fit around the 
hive. Fasten the paper in place us- 
ing a lath at each end of the paper. 
The lath should be fastened vertically 
to within an inch of the holes in the 
hive body. Don’t drive the nails home 
but let them project enough so they 
can be pulled out easily with a claw 
hammer. To secure the paper still 
more, tack another lath vertically in 
the middle of each side and at the 
back. 

The job is done. 
necessary to close the bottom en- 
trance of the hive completely and 
tightly with another piece of lath of 
the right length and there is an end 
to the problem of the invading mouse. 
Finally remove the corks from the 
top entrances of both hive bodies. 

As for top protection, a small in- 
vestment in insulating board, cut to 
fit under the hive cover is enough. 
With me this remains in place all 
the time as insulation against both 
heat and cold. Use it above the reg- 
ular inner cover to prevent damage 
to the liner due to propolizing. 

Now we have mice protection; ad- 
equate ventilation without draught, 
as the natural movement of the air is 
out of the top hole, with fresh air 
replacing it through the lower hole. 
The holes are of a size so that the 
bees themselves largely control the 
rate of ventilation. The lower hole 
is high enough from the floor of the 
hive so piling up of dead bees cannot 
block the means of winter flight nor 
the intake of fresh air. Generally 
too it is high enough so snow will not 
block the entrance from the outside. 

Heat is conserved under the in- 
sulated cover and the black paper- 
coated sides of the hives absorb the 
rays of the weak winter sun to en- 
courage normal movement of the 
cluster to fresh combs of food. There 
is practically no ice-box effect; the 
hive warms up with the weather. 

There are other advantages too. 
Early spring inspection and feeding 
may be done on time and with less 
disturbance. To feed, remove the 
outer and inner covers, set on an 
empty super shell and place the feed 
pails inside directly over the combs 
and replace the covers. Even in bad 
weather this may be done so quickly 
that colonies which might otherwise 
starve can be saved. The winter pro- 
tection may remain in place to pro- 
tect the colony from winter’s many 


Now it is only 
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belated returns. If carefully handled, 
the asphalt paper may be used for 
several seasons before it needs to be 
discarded. 

Here in Ontario, with temperatures 
dipping to fifteen or twenty degrees 
with strong winds and 
little snow coverage, the method has 
worked well. Of course there are at 
least two other factors to be con- 
sidered in successful wintering. These 
are ample food supplies and a popula- 
tion of vigorous young bees at the 
beginning of winter. Without these 
system of wintering 


below zero, 


requisites no 
will succeed. 
Ontario 


Numbering the Hives 


This shows the method I use to 
number my colonies for the purpose 
of keeping records. The Roman nu- 
merals are cut from two inch wide 
thin metal strips and painted with 
a good grade of black enamel. Nu- 
merals are attached to the hives with 
% x 5 round head wood screws. 

The advantages of this method are: 
the letters are much easier to cut 
out with tin snips than figures; they 
are more easily mounted and are 
easily removed for painting the hives 
or for transferring colonies. I run 
my colonies in groups of 25, each 
extending from I to XXV. 

Lew W. White 

Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Beekeeping Statistics 
The Government Crop Reporting 
Board reports 5,315,000 colonies of 
bees in the United States, July 1, 
about the same as on July 1 last year, 
based on figures from 7000 beekeep- 


ers. Colony losses in winter averaged 
16 percent compared with 17 a year 
ago. Most of the losses were due 


to starvation. 


Wiring Shallow Frames 
For Bulk Honey 


I wire all my shallow frames for 
comb honey with two wires. When 
ready to cut out the comb I pull the 
tack on one end and break the wire 
on the other. I have a small trans- 
former that reduces the 110 volts way 
down. I have a small battery clip 
on one low voltage wire and a pair of 
plyers for the other end. I put the 
clip on one wire at the broken end 
and take hold of the tack held end 
with the pliers. After a bit the wire 
will pull out easily. The frame is 
resting on the topbar during this oper- 
ation. 

Then I take one of the pulled out 
wires and stick one end through the 
left hand corner of the comb and, 
holding both ends of the wire, cut 
down to the topbar and back up and 
along the bottombar to the right and 
down that endbar to the bottombar 
again. Then I turn the frame with 
the topbar up and pull the wire along 
the topbar and the comb all comes 
out easily. A hot knife cuts too wide 
a track and breaks too much of the 
comb. The hot knife is used to cut the 
comb for the jars and pails. 

Paul Wege, Oklahoma 





Storage of Terramycin 


According to William T. Wilson in 
Colorado B-Notes, the Pfizer Com- 
pany, makers of Terramycin, say that 
it may be stored under optimum con- 
ditions for at least 12 months and 
still be usable at full effectiveness. 
Normally it will not lose potency 
for a period considerably longer than 
12 months. Ideal storage is where it 
is dry, with a constant room temper- 
ature of about 72 degrees. It is 
better to store it in a sealed contain- 
er than in a paper bag or open sack. 





Utah 


Utah has approximately 400 bee- 
keepers (according to this reporter) 
and about 90 per cent of the colonies 
are owned by fewer than 100 persons, 
with some having as many as 5,000 
colonies. State crop average is about 
55 pounds per colony, with an esti- 
mated total of 80,000 colonies, ac- 
counting for almost 4,500,000 pounds 
of honey. The 1955 crop was good and 
this year’s is expected to be better 
because of a good winter and a large 
amount of snow in the mountains to 
assure moisture. 

(Glen Perins, Ogden) 
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Some Thoughs About 


Wintering 
by Stanley Rosene 


I was schooled in beekeeping in 
shallow supers by my late and aged 
beekeeper friend who was probably, 
self-servingly, trying to prepare me 
for buying his thirty colonies with 
shallow supers and one deep body for 
each colony. He wintered his bees 
in a concrete underground cellar 
without attention all winter long. 

We tried wintering in one and a 
half stories and had two poor winters 
out of three. We then used an aver- 
age of two shallow supers for a food 
chamber which decidedly lessened our 
losses. Then we added top chambers 
for leaves or shallow ones for chaff 
or sawdust with a gunny-sack over 
the combs. This gave us nearly per- 
fect wintering. 

However, we got to where we need- 
ed the empty supers for holding 
frames in winter and for honey in 
summer, so we changed our plan. We 
provide top winter entrances with 
shingle strips between the top shal- 
low and the balance of the hive. We 
then cut 1% inch lath sixteen inches 
long, boring a slot in each lath % 
inches by 1% inches. This was nail- 
ed over the hive-width opening made 
by the shingles, thus securing a 1% 
inch entrance in the same relative 
position as the reduced bottom hive 
entrance. 

Under each cover we placed two 
burlap bags, then we covered the 
covers with a little straw weighted 
down by a few spadefuls of sod. This 
plan gave good results and needs less 
equipment than packing chambers. 
We pack in pairs using east and west 
as entrance directions. The entrance 
of each colony in the pair are as 
far apart as the upper entrance open- 
ing and bottom reduced opening will 
allow. 

North Dakota. 





Harrell Story in August 
Readers Digest 

How Walter E. Harrell, 
ville, Alabama, has 
queen rearing into big business is 
told by Allen Rankin in the August 


Hayne- 
developed his 


issue. The story is condensed from 
“Farm and Ranch” magazine. It is 
full of big figures which the average 
reader loves. Having known Walter 
a long time it is safe to say he is 
still smiling over how much the read- 
er will not learn about the headaches 
in the queen business. At least it 
will be good advertising for his busi- 
ness. 
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A Simple Sun Melter 


This line drawing shows the con- 
struction of a simple sun melter with 
glass top, melter tray and catch pan 
and legs to provide a slope. The box 
is an apple box covered with tar 
paper. The tray inside is a piece of 
black sheet iron running about half 
way down on the slant. The glass top 
preferably plate glass. Put the con- 
trivance in the sun. Burr cobbs, capp- 
ings or any wax or comb may be 
placed in the tray and the sun does the 
melting. The wax drips into the 
catch pan. The pulp stays on the 
tray. With four colonies I salvaged 
about seven pounds of wax from cap- 
pings and burr combs without any ef- 
fort in one season. 

Richard H. Schweizer 

Staten Island, N. Y. 


Corners not Covers 


Roy Buffham’s “Time and 
Saver” in Sideliner for July (page 
283) seems to have been of interest 
but we did have a mistake in it. In 
the first paragraph where it reads 
“You pry at all the covers until you 
know that in a year or so the bees 
will be able to use them for entrances 
and robbing” It should have been 
“You pry at all the corners —” Now, 
that makes sense. Sorry, Roy. 


Hive 


Buick not Ford 


In August, George Rea describes 
the early days with “A Cow and a 
Model T Ford” on page 325. Take 
another look at the picture of George 
in his “Ford”. It’s not a Ford but an 
early model Buick. He says we did 
have a picture of him in his Ford 
but it’s lost in limbo. He says it’s an 
old right hand drive Buick about 1900 
and that “she would feel mighty in- 
sulted if she were alive and called a 
model T Ford. This early Buick was 
my first automobile and I drove it 
from about 1906 to 1914. After that 
I bought my first model T Ford.” 
Our apologies to the shade of Madam 
Buick. 


New Cook Book Promotes 
The Use of Honey 


By the time you read this the new 
cook book, “More Favorite Recipes,” 
will be off the and advance 
orders will be going out by mail and 
express. Some have requested air mail 
express in order to have the cook 
books for the early autumn fairs. 

This collection of 
favorite honey recipes of nationally 
known home economists. Magazines 
pay from $5.00 to $100.00 for a recipe. 
Even some newspapers pay $5.00. 
One can estimate the value of this 
new book containing more than 100 
“favorite” recipes and illustrated with 
more than 50 appetizing pictures. 

Once the homemaker uses those 
recipes and tells others about that 
valuable book, they will sell like “hot 
cakes with Honey.” 
tomers hear 
recipes, you 


press 


new book is a 


Once 
about those excellent 
will be ordering many 
more copies. Homemakers everywhere 
know of the work of the following 
home economists and will be happy to 
have their favorite honey 

Honey Chocolate Cake by Betty 
Crocker, General Mills; Fried Chicken 
with Honey Butter Sauce by Martha 
Logan, director of home economics 
for Swift and Company; Candied 
Yams by Madge Little, food director 
of American Dry Milk; Coconut Bee 
Hives by Barton, General 
Foods; Honey Mustard Dressing by 
Lila Jones, H. J. Heinz Company; 
Honey Berry Float by Alice Cooley, 
National Dairy Association; and 
many others by equally outstanding 
authorities. 

A dollar bill will send four copies 
of this beautiful book to you postage 
free, or you can send in your larger 
order immediately for 100 or more 
copies at $19.00 per hundred. Then 
you won’t have to wait for the next 
printing to have your order filled. 
Address American Honey Institute, 
114 North Carroll Street, Madison 3, 
Wisconsin. 


your cus- 


recipes: 


Frances 


Loan Me a Dream 


Loan me dream, because I have none 
And my spirit needs a song. 

Loan me a dream, because I’m tired 
And am trying to be strong. 


Loan me your faith, because I’m 
frightened. 
Teach me a prayer to say. 
Give me a smile when the going is 
rough 
And I’m sure I can find the way. 
Mary Curran, Iowa 
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Questions ... 


Sugars in Honey 


Lynn Reynolds, Paso Robles, California, wants to know 
what sugars are in honey and in what amounts. 
See Chapter 15 of the “Hive and the Honey Bee”. The 


principal sugars are levulose and dextrose (monosaccharides) 
and some sucrose (a disaccharide), with maltose in some honey. 


In 92 U.S. Honeys, C. A. Browne gives 49.5 percent levulose; 
34.02 dextrose; and 1.90 sucrose. So honey contains about 74 to 
75 percent simple sugars, levulose and dextrose, and little 
sucrose which requires a greater amount of digestion. Honey 
is more predigested than cane or beet sugar, or malt sugar, or 
milk sugar. Dr. V. G. Milum, University of Illinois 





“Homogenizing” Honey 


Mrs. D. B. Rather, Las Vegas, Nevada, wants to know how 
honey can be “homogenized (creamed) and if it can be 
done at home. 

Honey can be creamed by putting a tablespoonful of granu- 
lated honey into it and stirring it well. Then place it in the 
warmest spot in the ice box for a time; then stir it again until 
it is thoroughly creamed. This is a fine product but it does not 
stand up too well in warm weather. 





Adam Alexander, Philadelphia, Pa., asks if he can find a 
copy of the Syriac Book of Medicine containing honey recipes. 
The Syriac Book of Medicine is by Budge and was issued in 
1913. You may be able to find it in the Philadelphia Medical 
Library. I know it is in the medical libraries in Chicago. 
Harriett M. Grace, American Honey Institute 





W. N. Fitzgerald, Rochester, N.Y., says he is a novice in 
beekeeping and has suddenly acquired a dozen colonies of 
bees with three and four stories each which have not been 
worked for years. The hives are packed with crystallized 
honey in old combs and can not be extracted. What to do? 

One way is to cut out the comb with the honey, melt 
it and separate the wax from the honey. The frames may then 
be cleaned and used again with new foundation. Or, if you 
have no bee disease, set the bodies of comb in the open near 
your bees and the bees will work on them until they are free of 
honey. Wet the combs lightly two or three times until the bees 
have satisfactorily cleaned them out. Sometimes the bees will 
remove the honey from the combs, particularly when there is no 
honeyflow, if the combs are placed a few at a time in an 
empty body above an inner cover with the escape hole open. 

H. R. Swisher, Springfield, Ohio, wants some kind of 
electrical device to heat the honey in the bottom of the 
extractor so it will drain more readily. 

Note the article in the January 1955 issue page 14. Anton 
Goolsby of Utah tells about a lead covered heating cable 
(HS11040 frem General Electric) in the bottom of his ex- 
tractor which gives a sheath temperature of 165 degrees. It 
is about 60 feet long and is rated at 400 watts. He also uses a 
heating cable in the bottom of his cappings draining tank. But 
Dr. J. H. White (Philadelphia) made tests of a lead sheathed 
cable and found that, in contact with honey, it resulted in a 
lead content greater than that permitted by the Food and Drug 
Administration. Then Goolsby wrote G.E. and they recommend 
that the lead sheathed cable be put into a small diameter copper 
pipe to prevent contact with honey. Of course if the lead cable 
is used on the outside of the extractor there would be no 
problem. 
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Recipes ... 


Honey Marshmallows 
1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Y2 cup honey 2 tablespoons gelatin 
Ye teaspoon salt Y% cup cold water 
Method: Put sugar and honey, salt and vanilla in mixer 
bowl. Mix the gelatin and water, dissolve over boiling water in 
double boiler until it’s near boiling point but do not boil. 
Add to honey mixture and beat until light and firm. Spread 
in large cake pan sprinkled with powdered sugar. Set until 
firm. Dust top with powdered sugar and cut in squares. 
Mrs. Chesley Harbo 
Grove City, Minn. 





Honey Baked Apples 
Select nice large apples (Patten’s Greening are good). 
Take out core, fill cavity loosely with raisins. Pour honey into 
cavity and a little over the apples. Sprinkle with cinnamon 
and nutmeg, add water to half-way up the apples, bake. 
Mrs. J. A. Larson 
Taylors Falls, Minn. 





Chocolate Honey Bits 
1 cup shortening % cup Honey 
eggs (well beaten) 4 tablespoons water 
cups flour 1 box semi-sweet chocolate 
3 teaspoons baking powder bits 
Y4 teaspoon salt 1 cup nuts (if desired) 

Sift together flour, baking powder and salt. Cream short- 
ening, add beaten eggs. Combine honey and water. Add sifted 
dry ingredients, alternately with honey mixture, to the creamed 
mixture, and blend well. Drop from spoon on cookie sheet. 
Bake in moderate oven. 

Mrs. Wilbur Ellsworth 
Tarkio, Missouri 





Bran Honey Bread 
egg Y_ teaspoon baking soda 
cup brown sugar 2 teaspoons baking 
cup honey powder 
tablespoon melted 1 teaspoon salt 
butter 2% cups flour 
cup bran Y% cup chopped nuts 
cup chopped dates 1% cups milk 
or figs 
Add the sugar, honey and melted butter to the beaten 
egg; add the bran. Sift the baking soda, baking powder, and 
salt with the flour’ and add to this mixture the chopped nuts 
and fruit. Add the dry ingredients alternately with the milk 
to the first mixture. Turn into a buttered loaf pan and bake in 
oven at 375 degrees for about 1% hours. 
Mrs. Hazel B. Bizub 
Greensburg, Pa. 





Honey Baked Beans 
Soak over night 1 pt. of small white beans. Bring to a boil, 
adding baking soda size of a bean, and allow to simmer for 
half an hour. Drain, and cook till tender in salted water, but 
not long enough to break the skins. Drain and rinse the beans, 
and put in an earthen bean-pot. Pour over them a pint of 
milk, adding a tablespoon of butter, 2 tablespoons of honey 
and a pinch of cayenne pepper. Cover closely and bake in a 
slow oven till the milk is absorbed. 
Mrs. A. J. Armstrong 
Pocatello, Idaho 
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The Beginner 


And His Bees 


Using the Crop 


by W. W. Clarke, Jr. 


Extension 


Apiarist 


Pennsylvania State University 


be made into a 


Since 


Beekeeping can 
profitable hobby. even the 
small-time beekeeper will probably 
produce more honey than his family 
will consume, it is well to think a 
little about what to do with the sur- 
plus. Of course it can be given away 
as a present; a peace offering to the 
neighbors; barter for some other pro- 
duct; a prize for a card party; and 
many other uses. But there is a 
great deal of satisfaction in making 
the bees pay their way. 


How does one establish a market 
for honey? Usually it doesn’t just 
happen; some effort must be made 
to create an interest in honey and to 
let people know that some of this 
fine sweet is available for sale. The 
market may be established in a var- 
iety of ways: giving out samples; 
local newspaper advertising; house 
and automobile signs; talks to service 
clubs and other organizations; any- 
thing to get bees and honey before 
the public. 


The honey must be packed in clean, 
attractive containers. Usually a 
standard honey jar of one design or 
another is used, but in some areas, 
the standard pint or quart Mason 
jar is used. The glass jar or bottle 
has almost entirely replaced the can 


Serve Yourself stand. Easily seen lettering. 


less than cost of attendant. 
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for retail trade. The customer 
wants to see what he is buying even 
though this may not be important 
since neither appearance nor color 
have much to do with the quality 
or flavor of honey. 

The honey must be packed to meet 
the requirements of the law, which 
for some states, means that the honey 
be labeled with the producers’ or 
packers’ name and address and the 
net weight of the honey. The label 
should be neat and attractive. It 
may be of original design or may 
be purchased through the bee supply 
houses or printing firms which spec- 
ialize in labels. It would seem that 
the important thing about a label is 
that it should not be cluttered and 
that the word HONEY stand out. 
It might be well to label the honey 
by the floral source, if it is possible, 
so that the customer may reorder the 
flavor he likes, not the color. 

Sell only a clean, quality product 
and try to sell by flavor. The best 
flavored honey isn’t necessarily clover 
honey, but it is often the honey which 
a person remembers from childhood. 
Buckwheat honey is favored by many 
in some areas of Pennsylvania, while 
in another section Marsh Marigold 
or Spanish Needle is a favorite. 
These stronger flavors are disliked 


Losses are small and 


Road 


side honey market sign. 


by many people. One of the best 
examples of selling a flavor occurred 
last year when a beekeeper in Penn- 
sylvania produced some strange, 
minty flavored honey which was re- 
jected when sold as clover. When it 
was labeled “herb honey” and sold 
only after it had been tasted by the 
prospective customer, the supply was 
not large enough to meet the demand. 
This same beekeeper sold a pack of 
dark honey and buckwheat pancake 
mix in an attractive box, labeled 
“Your Christmas Breakfast from 40 
Acres.” 

An effort should be made to ac- 
quaint people with the fact that 
honey is a good food which may be 
used in many ways, such as a spread, 
a sweetening for fruit and drinks, 
topping for ice cream, for cooking, 
and baking. The American Honey 
Institute, Me7ison, Wisconsin is a 
wonderful source of information on 
the uses of honey. Every beekeep- 


Big letters, brief message, bright 


colors. Better keep the weeds down. 
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a member in order to 
receive the letters and recipes which 
are mailed regularly. The leaflets 
and booklets may be bought at about 
the cost of printing and may be 
used very effectively in advertising 
honey and its uses. 

The beekeeper should exhibit his 
honey at the local and state fairs; 
it is surprising to see how much in- 
terest is shown in large quantities 
of different kinds and colors of 
honey. Few people realize there is 
such a variety of honeys. Someone 
should be present at the exhibit to 


er should be 


answer questions, if the best results 
are to be gained from the show. An 
observation hive will help to create 
interest. 

Honey is frequently sold at road- 
side stands. Both self-service stands 
and attended stands have been suc- 
cessful in moving large quantites of 
honey. Fruit stands, either local or 
commercial, are a _ natural outlet 
since people seem to associate honey 
with fruit. A sign in front of the 
house may help a little but is not as 
stand where people 
honey. House-to-house 


effective as a 


can see the 


a aa 


too 
time-consuming for the average per- 


selling will get results but is 


son. 

Once a customer has purchased a 
good-flavored honey, it is a pretty 
good bet that he will be back for 
more. It is desirable to pack honey 
in several forms so the customer 
has a choice; liquid, comb, and cream- 
ed honey, each has a different appeal. 

It is important to grow with the 
An effort should be made 
to keep customers supplied the year 
round rather than just during the 
summer season. 


business. 


Honey and Cancer Series No. 6 


It is somewhat difficult for us to 
remember that we were all once 
microscopic specks. It is as a micro- 
scopic speck that the individual life 
of a human being starts. We do not 
start at birth but instead we start 
nine months before we come into this 
world. This microscopic speck rep- 
resents a single cell. This cell that 
is later to a human being 
requires shelter, steady warmth, food 
and the removal of its waste pro- 
ducts. 

The rate of growth and develop- 
ment is greatest during pregnancy. 
During this nine month interval the 
microscopic cell becomes a_ kicking 
and crying baby 19 to 20 inches in 


become 


length. By the first birthday nine 
to 10 more inches are added and dur- 
ing the second year another five 
inches. 


A typical body cell consists mainly 
of a gelatinous substance forming 
the body of the cell. Around this 
gelatinous substance is created a 
cell wall. Through this cell wall 
water, and watery solutions carrying 
food and oxygen for the cell are al- 
lowed to pass. The ease with which 
these pass through the cell wall de- 
pends upon whether the body is 
organized for an emergency or wheth- 
er it is in a peaceful and quiet state. 
An emergency closes the spaces in 
the cell wall. The blotting paper 
like cell wall no longer allows fluid 
to readily pass through it. When 
the body becomes peaceful and quiet 
the sieve like openings in the cell 
wall open and again become like 
blotting paper allowing fluid to 
readily pass through it. 
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by D. C. Jarvis, M.D. 


Body cells vary in size within wide 
limits ranging from that of the red 
blood cell which is 1/3200 of an inch 
in diameter to that of the larger 
cells in the gray matter of the spinal 
cord which are 1/200 of an inch in 
diameter. All newly produced cells 
are at first small. When they be- 
come organized they develop to their 
natural size and assume their mature 
function. Each cell absorbs, assimi- 
lates and organizes the food and oxy- 
gen brought to it by the tissue fluid 
which is derived from the blood. This 
food material is transformed by the 
cell into material like itself, endow- 
ing it with its own properties. Each 
cell does the best job it can with 
what you send it as food. Each time 
you take solid or liquid you are pro- 
viding food for the cells of your body. 
The welfare of each cell in your 
body depends on whether or not you 
make a wise selection of your daily 
food. A body cell takes the food 
that comes to it and creates heat, 
energy, lactic acid, carbonic acid, 
phosphoric acid and sulphuric acid. 
Body cells are acid manufacturing 
which results in an acid breath, an 
acid urine and an acid skin. 

It must be borne in mind that liv- 
ing cells are in a state of ceaseless 
activity and that they may be the 
seat of processes that build up the 
cell and processes that create waste 
material, resulting from vital activ- 
ity of the cell, that must be remov- 
ed. The gelatinous substance form- 
ing the body of the cell possesses 
certain distinguishing characteristics 
called irritability, conductivity and 
Irritability is the power 


motility. 








of the cell to react in a definite man- 
ner to some form of external ex- 
citation which may be mechanical, 
chemical or electrical. If the cell 
is part of a muscle the reaction will 
be that of contraction; if it is part 
of a gland the response will be secre- 
tion; if it is part of a nerve the re- 
action will be one of sensation or 
some other form of activity. Con- 
ductivity is the power the gelatinous 
substance forming the body of the 
cell has to transmit with extreme 
rapidity a disturbance in a given 
part of the body to a remote part 
of the body. This power is most 
highly developed in the nerve cells 
though it is present in a lesser de- 
gree in muscle cells. Mobility of 
cells is shown in the spontaneous 
movement that takes place in certain 
body cells. The waving tiny hairs 
in the breathing tract and the mi- 
gration of white blood corpuscles are 
examples of this motility. 

A cell has the ability to divide into 
two parts so that two complete cells 
are formed. In this way body growth 
and cell replacement are carried on. 
Body cells represent body soil. In 
this soil are the roots of the tree 
of life. Give these body cells that 
represent body soil the same thought- 
ful care you give the soil in the flow- 
er pots your house plants grow in or 
the garden in which you grow flowers 
and vegetables and you will be well 
rewarded. Plant soil requires the 
right kind of plant food in order to 
grow strong rugged plants that re- 
sist disease and bear flowers and 
fruit in season. 

Likewise body cells which make 
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up body soil require a wise selection 
of the food you eat and the liquid 
you drink in order that they may 
be strong, rugged cells resistant to 
disease and able to do the work that 
is required of them. Think of your 
body as a human garden with the 


many body cells making up your 
body soil. In a program that aims 
to prevent the appearance of cancer, 
or a program that deals with it when 
present or one that seeks to prevent 
its reoccurrence our interest centers 


around the individual cell of the 


body. It must be properly fed to 
enjoy continued good health. It must 
be properly fed to regain its health 
if it has lost. Each body 
cell will honey taken each 
day much that it needs to carry on 
its vital activity. 


become 
find in 





The American Beekeeping Federation 
Marketing Program 


Five million colonies of bees will 
produce a staggering amount of hon- 
ey to be sold in 1956. If you are a 
honey producer operating some of 
these colonies of bees take time to 
follow through on the thoughts that 
appear below. 

It is a recognized fact that by far 
the greatest portion of our table hon- 
ey is merchandised through the large 
grocery stores and supermarkets. 
There is no doubt that many of our 
actual producers of honey today never 
haul a pound to a store to sell it. 
However, they do pay directly or in- 
directly for this honey to reach this 
gathering place of honey users. 

For many years I have listened 
with interest to large beekeepers who 
say “I’m not interested in selling 
honey. I am strictly a producer. Let 
the other fellow make his living sell- 
ing it.” 

I myst ask you to consider this 
statement and at the same time think 
of some of the other grocery items 
that are sold in our supermarkets to- 
day in competition with this fine pro- 
duct that we attempt to provide for 
the best fed nation in the world. Has 
it ever occurred to you that the store- 
keeper who operates that supermarket 
near where you live makes little or no 
effort to promote any one item over 
another? The items are simply dis- 
played on shelves easily accessible to 
the shopper and the rest of the pro- 
gram is left up to the customer. 

What makes one item sell better 
than another? It is simply the pro- 
motional activity of the company that 
produces that item. For example, if 
a new breakfast food is to be. intro- 
duced to the public the manufacturers 
must sponsor a “softening up pro- 
gram” to introduce the item, over the 
radio and T.V. and through the news- 
papers, several weeks in advance of 
the actual display of the new product 
on the store shelves. When it first 
arrives in the supermarket a large 
display is usually found at the end of 
an aisle easily within reach of the 
potential customers. 
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It is conceivable that this item 
may not have any particular attri- 
butes indicating it to be better than 
any other breakfast food found on 
the store shelves. It does have good 
promotion. To date, honey has prac- 
tically sold itself on its own attri- 
butes a natural sweet, a 
color, a delightful flavor. 
our promotion? 

Our American Honey Institute has 
done a very fine job of promoting 
honey in many channels of the food 
industry but naturally they are un- 
able, without your participation, to 
visit these grocery stores and do 
display work. If we are to compete 
for the customers dollar we must 
adopt some of the principles that 
our competitors are using. For that 
reason, in 1956, during National 
Honey Week, every beekeeper should 
go to the nearest supermarket and 
make arrangements to assist in this 
marketing program during National 
Honey Week, the last week of October. 

One naturally feels a little timid 
about making this approach. Your 
State Marketing Committee, under the 


pleasant 
Where is 


leadership of an able marketing 
chairman, will assist you. In event 
that you do not know who your 


marketing chairman is, it would be 
wise to write directly to the Ameri- 
can Beekeeping Federation’s Secre- 
tary, Robert Banker at Cannon Falls, 
Minnesota, who will see that you get 
assistance in setting up a display in 
your neighboring supermarket. Kits 
will be made available to any bee- 
keeper who wishes to cooperate. In 
the states where we have tried this 
program the past two or three years, 
we have been able to prove that such 
displays will increase the sale of 
honey from 300% to 1000% during 
the week of display. The weeks fol- 
lowing also showed increased sales. 

Think for a moment what this 
program would mean to the 
keepers of our nation if everyone 
would assume his responsibility and 
take care of that large grocery near 
at hand. We are informed by people 


bee- 


understand 
enterprises that sure-fire 
program. If the beekeepers will as- 
sume their responsibility, like the 
breakfast food manufacturers or the 
manufacturers of detergent, 
and help do the advertising, which 
he must accept as his responsibility 
in this modern 


who such promotional 


this is a 


a new 


merchandising era, 
it will only take a season or two until 
we cannot supply the demand. Lets 
first go to our state chairman and 


find out how to get into the pro- 
motion. Then arrange a meeting of 
our local beekeepers, inviting the 
state chairman to be present, and 


split up the area so that every bee- 
keeper has a chance to do his bit in 
the store allotted to him. 

Your local association could easily 
assume the responsibility of setting 
up 15 or 20 store displays among its 
membership. 

This immediately contact 
your large store six weeks or more 
in advance of the time when you wish 
to put up your own display. Choose 
a good display area where the cus- 
tomers usually pause and have an op- 
portunity to be influenced by this 
beautiful display of honey. This takes 
a few moments of careful study dur- 
ing a good shopping period like Fri- 
day evening. Maybe in front of the 
meat counter, near the vegetable dis- 
play or across the aisle from the 
large baby food display. All of these 
are possible good spots. Avoid choos- 
ing a display area immediately inside 
the entrance of the store. If you 
require an electrical outlet for lights 
or for a motional device in your dis- 
play make sure the area you choose 
has an electrical outlet. 

The American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion is offering a silver trophy for the 
best pictures of a store display made 
this year. This is an added incentive 
that will be really worthwhile going 
after. Be certain to contact the Fed- 
eration Secretary, Robert Banker, 
Cannon Falls, Minn., for further de- 
tails. 

C. D. Floyd, National Chairman 


done, 
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Science and Industry 


The Tupelo District Beekeepers Association 


Promotes Program of Growing Nectar Plants on 
Public Lands 


by JOHN D. HAYNIE, 


Extension Apiculturist — Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


Reading from left to right: Lawrence Cutts, Vice President Tupelo District Association; 
Millard Coggshall, President Florida State Beekeepers’ Association; L. T. Nieland, Extension 
Farm Forester, University of Florida; L. M. Lewis, Board of Directors, Tupelo District Bee- 
keepers’ Association; John D. Haynie, Extension Apiculturist, University of Florida. 

Millard Coggshall presented L. T. Nieland with Certificate of Appreciation from Florida 
State Beekeepers’ Association for establishing the tupelo gum nursery and the planting of 


nectar producing trees. 


A beekeeper must derive his income 
from the production of honey as a by- 
product from cultivated or natural 
areas which he cannot own or control. 
Some areas have a dense population 
of nectar producing plants and sev- 
eral hundred colonies may be kept on 
one location, but usually nectar plants 
are scattered over a wide area caus- 
ing less colonies to be placed on a 
location. The beekeeper will expand 
his apiaries over the area of sparsely 
populated nectar producing plants 
until distances become economically 
impractical for the bees and the bee- 
keeper to travel. As it is economically 
unsound for beekeepers to plant any 
crop specifically for honey production 
or to own all the land over which his 
bees forage. He must of necessity co- 
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operate in a broad program of the 
most benefit to the greatest number 
of people. 

The Jim Woodruff Reservoir, Chat- 
tahoochee, has over 77,000 acres of 
water and shoreline, and the Lake 
Talquin area comprises around 15,000 
acres much of which is suited to water 
loving plants. These reservoir areas 
provide navigation, 
produce power. In order for these 
areas to serve the above purposes, 
proper integrated plants must grow 
in the proper places best suited to all 
concerned. Since Lake Talquin and 
Jim Woodruff Reservoirs have been 
established a new water level is being 
maintained that will provide a larger 
area suitable for water loving plants. 
Since tupelo gum trees require the 


recreation and 





most water other trees and plants 
requiring less moisture will be planted 
in the proper place and thus establish 
the new area with mostly nectar pro- 
ducing plants. 

L. T. Nieland, Extension Farm 
Forester, made a survey of the Lake 
Talquin area in 1951 and concluded 
that the tupelo trees now growing 
there around the shoreline were the 
result of establishing the water level, 
about twenty-four years ago. The 
survey motivated the planting of a 
tupelo nursery at Williams Landing 
in 1952. The Tupelo District Bee- 
keepers’ Association visited the Tu- 
pelo nursery on June 15, 1956, and 
Mr. Nieland showed beekeepers seeds 
planted and young seedlings brought 
in to the nursery and planted. Mr. 
Angus K. Gholson, Forester, at the 
Jim Woodruff Reservoir told bee- 
keepers that many nectar growing 
plants were now growing in the res- 
ervoir area and that these plants 
would increase as a result of good 
fire protection and other forestry 
methods now being used. 

M. H. Wisenhunt, Biologist with 
Wild Life and Game Commission, 
stated that all the honey plants that 
beekeepers wish to plant for nectar 
production furnish food for wildlife. 
Trees that furnish nectar and feed 
for wildlife also happen to be good 
trees for producing timber and con- 
servation purposes. We therefore have 
a four barrel gun aimed on the Jim 
Woodruff Reservoir and the Lake 
Talquin Reservoir area of plants for 
nectar production, food for wildlife, 
production of timber, and conserva- 
tion. 


Robert Bryant to B-Z-B 


Mr. Robert Bryant wishes to an- 
nounce to his many friends in the 
industry that the Honey Department 
of the firm of Bryant & Sawyer has 
been dissolved after having been in 
business for 30 years. As of July 1, 
Bob has affiliated himself with the 
B-Z-B Honey Company, assisting Mr. 
Hans Schumacher and Mr. Bill Ther- 
korn and taking with him to that 
firm all his domestic and foreign con- 
nections. Bob will appreciate if you 
will contact him at the B-Z-B Honey 
Company,-Box 230, Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Doctor Lisi Prescribes 
Royal Jelly For His 
Holiness, Pope Pius Xll 


Most readers will recall that the 
newspapers some time ago reported 
that Pope Pius XII was very sick, 
but finally returned to health. The 
remarkable fact about his recovery 
is that royal jelly was used by the 
physicians and they give much credit 
to its aid in restoring the Pope to 
well being. 


We have a translation of an article 
from the May issue of “Le Petit 
Journal” in Montreal which reports 
that Dr. Lisi, the Pope’s first physi- 
cian prescribed royal jelly in his 
treatment. During the ten months of 
his being under the doctor’s care, the 
secrecy of this was strictly observed. 
The Pope is no longer a young man 
since his 80th birthday has recently 
been observed. He became ill in 1954 
and at this time three physicians are 
mentioned who attended him. Prof. 
Ricardo Galeazzi-Lisi, a famous ad- 
vocate of natural remedies, Dr. Paul 
Niehhans, a Swedish specialist in the 
implantation of live cells, and Prof. 
Paolucci, one of the most famous 
Italian surgeons. Delicate surgical 
operations were performed but those 
reporting believed that Dr. Lisi’s ad- 
ministration of royal jelly is to a 
large extent responsible for his im- 
provement. He says “I relied upon 
royal jelly without any hesitation and 
the result of its use was such that he 
is now in very good health.” Later 
Dr. Lisi reported this treatment to 
the Second International Congress for 
Biochemists. 

We have received reports about this 
from a Montreal paper, from the 
Buenos Aires’ Daily, sent to us by 
Mr. Hernandez and from the Buffalo 
Evening News sent by Edwin W. 
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Frisby; and finally the translation 
of a report to Miel Carlota in Cuerna- 
vaca, Mexico, the largest producers 
of royal jelly in the world (see page 
291, July.) This report comes directly 
from the Vatican to Miel Carlota and 
we quote from it as follows: 

“Professor Ricardo Galleazzi-Lisi, 
head doctor to the Supreme Pontiff, 
affirmed that “Royal Jelly” was in a 
high degree the cause of the recupera- 
tion of his Holiness.” Royal jelly, 
sent by Miel Carlota, was used with 
fruitful results. Included in the 
manifest to Arturo Wulfrath and 
Juan Speck of Miel Carlota’ the 
Pope’s secretary, J. B. Montini, says 
“The august Pontiff has given me the 
worshipful duty of expressing his 
thanks for the significant gift with 
your kind sentiments which have 
been received with paternal benevol- 
ence by His Holiness who wishes to 
testify to you his gratitude.” 

Readers may perhaps remember 
that in April, 1949, American Bee 
Journal carried a story by Pope Pius 
titled “Little Creatures of God” in 
which he expressed his spiritual ap- 
preciation of honey bees and their 
place in the world. 





More About The 
Check Off Plan 


R. B. Willson, Chairman, 
Honey Industry Council 


I doubt whether any project in re- 
cent years has been given the thought 
and planning that has gone into the 
Check Off plan for raising funds for 
honey promotion and research. When 
the Honey Industry Council was 
formed some of the organizers said 
they would work for its aims pro- 
vided it would include projects for 
the above mentioned purposes. Soon 
we hit on the plan of a voluntary de- 
duction of one cent per 60 pound can 
(or its equivalent) from what the 
buyer pays the producer the amount 
to be matched by the buyer. 

Stamps for both the buyer and pro- 
ducer have been made by the Ameri- 
can Bank Note Company. If, say, the 
producer sells 1000 cans to the buyer, 
authorized to make the deduction, the 
buyer deducts $10 from what he pays 
the producer and sends the producer 
$20 worth of stamps, $10 in producer 
stamps and $10 in dealer stamps, 
proof that both have contributed to 
the fund. The producer is only out the 
one cent per can but the dealer buys 
the stamps in advance from the -Sec- 


retary of the Council and is only re- 
imbursed when the producer allows 
the deduction. 

It should work and we should get 
enough publicity and research to put 
honey distribution on a substantially 
sound basis, so let’s hope that every- 
one in the industry accepts the plan. 


The Check Off Plan — What It Is 
and How It Works 


is the title of a leaflet published by 
the Honey Industry Council. A 
copy may be secured from Leslie 
H. Little, Secretary, Shelbyville, 
Tennessee. 


Summary of 1956 Honey Price 
Support Operations as of July 15 


Loans made and Outstanding:- Ala- 
bama, 5,625 lbs. $579; Arizona, 38,500, 
$3,702; Florida, 153,670, $16,324; 
Mississippi, 13,915, $1,454. Total 
211,710, $22,059. Same period in 1955, 
157,795, $16,709; 1954, 250,649, $26,- 
399; 1953, 200,946, $21,176; 1952, 
137,742, $15,359. Only one purchase 
agreement was reported, in 1954, for 
625,000 lbs. 

(CSS-Sugar Division, August 6, 1956) 





New Outlets for Honey 


Miller’s Honey Co., Colton, Cali- 
fornia, (Woodrow Miller) has begun 
an advertising program with bill- 
boards, newspaper ads, bus signs, ra- 
dio and soon TV to make new custo- 
mers among the 94 percent of the 
people in their area who have not 
been using honey. A two color bro- 
chure, folder form, will advise dealers 
of the stepped-up program so the 
market outlets will have every chance 
to stock the honey. The regular packs 
include sage, clover and orange liq- 
uid packs and a new clover honey 
spread. More efforts like this are 
needed to spot the big markets from 
coast to coast. 


New Zealand Crop 


The N. Z. Beekeeper reports that 
the crop for the year ending March 
31, 1956, is estimated at 4,600 tons 
as compared with 7,000 tons the year 
before. 
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ET'S GET TOGETHER 



































SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Combined . programs of the Southern 
States Beekeepers’ Federation, the Amer- 
ican Bee Breeders Association, and the 
Tennessee Association. 


October 10, 11, 12, Hotel Patten, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


HOST—tTennessee State Association 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
OCTOBER 10th 
Pm. 
4:00—Business meeting— Tennessee 
Beekeepers, American’ Bee 
Breeders 
Fill-in—“Bees For Hire” For 
Boy Scouts and early Dele- 
gates 


OCTOBER 11th 
A.M. 
9 :30—Invocation—Rev. W. S. Kuse. 
Welcome to Chattanooga 
:00—Royal Jelly — James I. Ham- 
bleton 
:45—10 minutes for fun 
55—Impending Dangers to 
Industry—A. D. Hiett. 
Cooking time—Chessie Shel- 
ton 
12:00—Committees 
ing time 
P.M. 
1:00—Package Bee and Queen Panel 
N. C. Jensen — Chairman, 
Harvey York, Jr., Warren 
Wilbanks, Paul Cutts 
2:00—Sticky Tricky Quiz Show, 64 
Mil Questions 
2:30—Arthritis and Bee Stings—F. 
E. Guyton 
3:00—Honey Panel—A. V. Dowling 
-Chairman, L. M. Dewey, H. 
L. Maxwell 
:00—The Glass This Honey Sells In 
Glenn O. Mitchell—Owens— 
Illinois, George B. Dakan— 
Hazel—Atlas 
:30—Get ready for Banquet 
>: 30--Banquet 
Speaker—Buford Ellington 


Our 
11:30— 


appointed. Eat- 
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Learn 


OCTOBER 12th 
A.M. 

9:30—The Beginner—Root Company 
American Honey Inst.—H. M. 
Grace, The Way the Bee Flies 
—Dadant’s 

11:00—Report of Committees 
Where 1957? 

11:30—Papers by—W. E. _ Blassin- 
game, John D. Haynie 

12:00 Noon—Eat and Confab 

Evening at 12th—Tour For Ladies 
Fish or What For Men 


Evening of Oct. 12th, at Southern Con- 
ference fishing trips for men. Want a catch 
like this chap’s? Get in touch with Carl 
Teasley at the Conference. 





Norfolk County (Mass.) Franklin, 
Sept. 9 

The next meeting of the Norfolk 
County Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held at the apiary of Mr. and 
Mrs. Horace Osborne, 1025 West 
Central St., Franklin, Mass., On Sun- 
day, September 9, at 2 o’clock. Please 
bring chairs and a picnic basket sup- 
per. Visitors welcome. 
Betty Ann Fisher, Pub. 





Eastern Missouri, Clayton, 
Sept. 4 
The September meeting of 
Eastern Missouri Association will be 
in Clayton on the 4th. 
Ray Reinhold 
Sec.-Treas. 


the 


and Mix 
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Westchester County (New York) 
White Plains, Sept. 16 

The Westchester County Associa- 
tion will hold its next regular meet- 
ing at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Roland Block, 12 Gedney Circle, 
White Plains, N. Y., on Sunday, 
September 16th, at 2:30 p.m. 

Plans will be discussed in regard 
to our Winter Program. Bee prob- 
lems will be answered by our expert 
beekeepers. 

Come out and enjoy a social after- 
noon with your’ fellow-beekeepers. 
Visitors are welcome. Refreshments 
will be served. 


Mrs. Alfred Roth, Pub. 


in 





Worcester County (Mass.) Sept. 15th 
The Worcester County Associa- 
tion will hold its September 15th 
meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Rozenas, 62 Brigham Rd., Wor- 
cester. There will be a _ business 
meeting, followed by a picnic supper. 
Please bring chairs and table. Coffee 
will be served. 
A. W. Rozenas 
Publicity 





North Georgia, Stone Mountain, 
Sept. 23 

The North Georgia Association 
will hold their September meeting 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. F. E. 
Teal, 1666 Hambrick Road near Stone 
Mountain on Sunday, the 23rd, at 
4:00 p.m. Bring a_ picnic lunch. 
Drinks will be furnished. Visitors 
welcome. 
Mrs. James Rochel 
Secretary 





British Columbia Field Day, 
Vernon, Sept. 9 

The British Columbia Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association will have a Field 
Day on Sunday, September 9th, at 
2 p.m. in the Fuhr House, R.R. No. 4, 
Vernon, approximately three miles 
west on Okanagan Landing Road. 
Located on south side of road. The 
high light of the day will be a demon- 
stration of Mr. Fuhr’s new, contin- 
uous-flow extracting, heating and 
straining units, one of the most mod- 
ern in Western Canada. It was in- 
stalled jointly by Mr. Fuhr and the 
B. C. Department of Agriculture, 
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Apiary Branch. Anyone interested 
is invited. Visitors wishing accommo- 
dations, please write the Provincial 
Apiarist’s Office, Court House, Vern- 
on, or phone 3886. 





New Jersey Association, 
New Brunswick, Oct. 27th 
The New Jersey Association will 

hold its regular fall meeting in the 
Roger Smith Hotel, New Brunswick, 
October 27th, at 2 p.m. with a dinner 
at 6 p.m. The big event is the An- 
nual Honey Cookery contest. There 
will be five classes for entries. 
E. W. Sutvan 


Sec.-Treas 





1956 British Dairy Show, Olympia, 
London, October 23rd to 26th 
To all visitors from overseas who 


will be visiting Britain in October 
the British Dairy Farmers’ Associa- 
tion extend a warm welcome to at- 
tend the annual Dairy Show, to be 
held at Olympia, London, W. 14., 
from the 23rd through the 26th of 
October. 

The Exhibition will occcupy the 
whole of Olympia covering some 14 
acres of floor space and it will show 
the latest developments by Britain’s 
Dairy Engineering Industry—partic- 
ularly that connected with produc- 
tion. 

The United Kingdom is renowned 
for being the world’s finest dairying 
centre and all the breeds—Shorthorn, 
British Friesian, Ayrshire, Guernsey, 
Jersey, Red Poll, Lincoln Red, South 
Devon, Welsh Black, Kerry and 
Dexter—which have brought this 
country such renown compete for 
prizes judged on inspection as well 
as for points gained for quantity, 
butter fat and solids other than fat, 
as ascertained during Milking Trials 
held at the Show. 

An attractive Horticultural Section 
will be staged including a_ special 
class for Floral Decorations. 

Copies of an illustrated Brochure 
can be obtained from the Secretary, 
British Dairy Farmers’ Association, 
17 Devonshire Street, London, W. 1. 





Manitoba Association Jubilee Celebration 
Tentative dates Nov. 20-21, Winnipeg 
This year the Manitoba Associa- 
tion will hold its Fiftieth Annual 
Convention and the dates for it have 
been tentatively set for November 
20th and 21st in Winnipeg. More de- 
tails will be available later. But—now 
is the time to start your plans to at- 
tend. 
D. R. Robertson 
Secretary-Treas. 
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Middlesex County (Mass.) 

Wellesley Hills 
The Middlesex County Association 
will hold its final outdoor meeting at 
the home and apiaries of Mrs. Olga 
Allers, 61 Hunnewell Street, Well- 
esley Hills 82, Mass. At this meeting 
there will be a drawing for the club 
hive. The hive was started at our 
April meeting with package bees and 
has been moved each month to the 
meeting location and inspected by 
the members present. In addition to 
the Club Hive, other gifts will be 

awarded to lucky winners. 


The Association recently purchased 
a hive of former member Jim Delo- 
rey which they will present to a youth 
organization having an active in- 
terest in beekeeping. In this manner, 
it is hoped we may induce young folks 
to become interested in being bee- 
keepers. 
Louise C. Proctor 
Cor. Sec. 


Illinois State Fair and National 
Honey Show Winners 

One of the greatest honey shows 
ever, sO says our reporter. Superin- 
tendent Killion is to be-congratulated. 
A complete list of winners in all 
classes, both for state and national, 
would take two or three pages, so 
here goes for the first awards only. 
There were entries from fifteen states 
in the national. The judge was Dr. 
W. J. Dunham of Ohio. 


NATIONAL HONEY SHOW 


Light colored clover honey—Henry 
Puppe, Nebraska City, Neb. 

Light colored honey (any other vari- 
ety)—Marshall D. Levin, Logan, 
Utah. 

Golden colored honey—Nick Frank, 
Sr., Mt. Clemons, Mich. 

Amber colored honey—Kurt Ciper, 
Mt. Clemons, Mich. 

Dark colored honey—Nick Frank 
Comb honey—Mrs. 
Manhattan, III. 
Chunk honey—Ira J 
eatur, Ill. 
Granulated honey—William J. Wall- 

anches, Downers Grove, IIl. 

Beeswax—Mr. and Mrs. Norman R. 

Harper, Belleville, Wis. 


Ann Hathaway, 


Bowers, De- 


Honey use exhibit—Edwin Englert, 
Rosemont, Minn. 

Cakes—Edwin Englert 

Cookies—Edna M. Toft, Buda, III. 


Candy and Confections—John W. 
Head, Decatur, Il. 


ILLINOIS STATE FAIR SHOW 
Best display booth—Harry E. Dale, 
Herrin 
Comb honey 
Centralia 


display — W. J. Gere, 
Collection of white or amber in glass 
Earl W. Chaney, Decatur 

Comb of honey for extraction—H. E. 
Dale 

Comb of honey for cut comb 
Hathaway, Manhattan 

White comb honey—Earl W. Chaney 

Amber comb honey—H. E. Dale 

Light extracted honey (not filtered) 
H. E. Dale 


Creamed honey 


Robert 


William J. 
ches, Downers Grove 

Comb honey William Wall- 
anches 

Illinois honey varieties—H. E. 

Amber extracted honey display 
ert Hathaway 

Golden Italians in observation hive 
Willard W. Smith, Deland 

Three-banded Italians in observation 
hive—H. E. Dale 

Chunk honey in glass 
anches 

Beeswax display—Robert Hathaway 

Art design in beeswax—Robert Hath- 
away 

Honey vinegar—Willard W. Smith 

Minature educational demonstration 
—Robert J. Hathaway 

Honey Gift 
Wallanches 

Sweepstakes 


Wallan- 
design 


Dale 
Rob- 


William Wall- 


Package—William J. 

William J. Wallanches 
trophy for best booth 
Dale 


Governor’s 


H. E. 


JUNIOR AWARDS 

White comb honey—John W. 
anches, Downers Grove 

Amber comb honey—John W. 
anches 

Light extracted 
ey, Decatur 

Amber extracted—John H. 
ches 

Molded 
ches 

Beeswax art designs—Glenn Pobanz, 
Geneseo 

Chunk honey in glass—Mark Holden 
Chaney 

Junior sweepstakes 
anches 


Wall- 


Wall- 


Mark Holden Chan- 


Wallan- 


John W. Wallan- 


beeswax 


John W. Wall- 





(New York) 
Empire State Honors Depew 

and Selects 1956 Honey Queen 

Lavern A. Depew of Auburn, N. Y. 
received our association’s 1956 Bee- 
keeper-of-the-Year award at our an- 
nual summer meeting and picnic held 
at Emerson Park, Auburn, N. Y., 
August 11th. 

He was selected for his ability as 
a beekeeper—the kind of alert care- 
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ful beekeeping that results in bumper 
crops. He keeps abreast of all new 
ideas and is always ready to help in 
any effort for the betterment of our 
industry. The plaque was present- 
ed by Howard M. Myers of Ransom- 
ville, N. Y.—the winner of the 1955 
award. 


Miss Gloria Engelhard of Antwerp, 
N. Y.—daughter of Paul Engelhard 
who operates bees both in New York 
State and South Carolina, was se- 
lected to be the Honey Queen this 
year to reign in the court of agri- 
cultural queens at the New York 
State Fair. Gloria has done a lot 
to promote the use of honey with 
other food products, and she told the 
folks at the meeting that as Honey 
Queen she is going to do even more. 
Mary Cary 
Sec.-Treas. 





Iu Memoriam 


John Elgas 
John Elgas, Jefferson, Wisconsin, 
passed away in his home June 10th 
from a heart attack. He was 80 years 
old. 
G. P. Polson 
Jefferson, Wis. 





T. H. Flowers 

A letter from Mrs. Flowers reports 
the death of her husband, T. H. Flow- 
ers, Jesup, Georgia, due to a heart 
attack last April which became fatal 
July 13th. Their son has taken over 
the management of the breeding busi- 
ness and, with the aid of his mother, 
will continue the operations. 


Harry W. Jones 

Harry W. Jones, Vice-President and 
Managing Director of F. W. Jones & 
Son, Ltd., died in his 66th year of a 
heart attack on August 14th in Holy 
Cross Hospital, Athens, Greece. 

He was a member of the Protestant 
School Board of Bedford, a lifetime 
member of the Protestant Committee, 
Council of Education, Province of 
Quebec; Counselor of the Town of 
Bedford and former Mayor; a member 
of Bedford Lodge No. 60, A.F. & 
A.M., and Provost Chapter Royal 
Arch Masons, Dunham; Past Grand 
Senior Warden of Grand Lodge of 
Quebec, as well as Past District 
Deputy Grand Master of the District 
of Bedford; Vice-Chairman of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Johns, Que. Branch; hon- 
orary life member, Canadian Bee- 
keepers’ Council; trustee, Stanstead 
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Middlesex County Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Middlesex County Beekeepers’ Association in Massachu- 
setts new officers were elected for a two year period ending in April 1958. Left to right 
they are: Front row, Douglas Pamplin, Recording Secretary; Louise Proctor, Corresponding 
Secretary; John H. Furber, Vice President; Henry G. Nuenzer, President. Back row, Albert 
J. Baptiste, Past President and Director; Alymer J. Jones, Treasurer; Chester Mcinnis, Past 
President and Director. 

John H. Furber 


Rhode Island Apiculture Society Officers 


Wilfred J. 
President; 
Director of Providence County. Other directors, not present in the picture, are: Carl J. 
Manfred, Jr., Washington County; Adolph Soroka, Bristol County. 

Carl W. Browne, Jr. 

Publicity Director 


Left to right: 
William K. Davis, 


Raymond, Treasurer; 
Carl W. Browne, Jr., 


Stephen Ingram, Recording Secretary; 
Publicity Director; Wallace R. Wilder, 





College; and a former student of 
Bishop’s University and _ Bedford 
High School. 

In Athens on Aug. 2nd Mr. Jones 
delivered a lecture, illustrated by 
colored slides, on “Canadian Bee- 


keeping.” It was his intention to at- 
tend and give the same lecture in 
Vienna a week later at the Interna- 
tional Beekeeping Congress. 

F. W. Jones & Son, Ltd. will con- 
duct business as usual. 
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QUEENS 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


™ Trade Mk. Reg 
U.S. Pat Off. 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 


KELLEYS ISLAND stock queens grown 
on our own bee farm and rushed out daily 
from Clarkson by air mail. 


$ .85 each 


-75 each 
-70 each 


1-24 Prepaid air mail 
25-99 Prepaid air mail 
100 and up Prepaid air mail 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


Clarkson, Kentucky 


Marshfield Mfg. Company 


For Factory Prices 











For Quality Merchandise 





For Direct Service 





We manufacture all wooden goods needed 
in your apiary. 
Honey sections our specialty. 





MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 











GLASSWARE 


Pack your honey in these beautiful clear 
glass modernistic jars for more sales appeal 
and profit. 


No. Per 
Case Size Wt. Price 
Y-Lb. Modernistic 11 Ibs. $1.00 
1-Lb. Modernistic 16 Ibs. 1.35 
2-Lb. Modernistic 13 Ibs. .90 
5-Lb. Round 9 Ibs. -70 
2'%-Lb. Square 12 Ibs. 1.25 
5-Lb. Square 10 Ibs. 1.05 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
All containers complete with white caps. 
Big stocks. 


Drive in and pick up your needs. 
Save transportation. 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 


Box 3269 
HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 





Dadant’s Plain Foundation 


Without wires for those who have their own 
way of assembling and wiring foundation. The 
cells are sharp and clear cut with strong side walls 
and good, solid bases. This foundation has been 
made by Dadants for over seventy-five years. 
Each sheet is inspected so you get only perfect 


ones, in tissue packed, tight fitting cartons. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


Hamilton, Illinois 


BRANCHES 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 
Box 205 721 West O’Connell St. 
Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis. 


Boute 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia 
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LITTLE’S APIARIES 
ONLY source of ORIGINAL John M. 
Davis ITALIAN QUEENS 
1-24 25-99 100-up 
$1.25 $1.15 $1.05 
Producers of ROYAL JELLY 


P. O. Box 122, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Editorial . . 














We Work Your Beeswax 
and Purchase All Grades 
of Honey. 

We pay you the best prices for 
quality honey and beeswax. 
WRITE FOR MUTH’S FREE CATALOG 


“THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohlo 











Thrifty Queens 


Three-banded Italians only. 


Lots of 100 $65.00 
Smaller lots, each 75c. 


We ship air mail. 


REMEMBER — Thrifty 


guaranteed to please. 


Bees are 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Breeders since 1892 











BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only WEEKLY Bee 


Journal In The World 
Subscription $4.50 per annum 
payable in advance 
Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 











Bright Three Banded 
Italian Queens 


Our Mott Strain is from early im- 
ported Italians. Their behavior is 
more according to pattern than most 
other races. They are usually gentle, 
hardy, good workers and not inclined 
to swarm. Use our queens and you 
will be in line for all the honey crops 
and have nice bees to work with. 
Price, balance of season, 1 to 50— 
$1.00 each, 50 or more 90c. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 
x 249 


Bo Luverne, Ala. 
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The International Aspect 


The office of the American Bee 
Journal over a long period of time 
has had the privilege to be visited by 
beekeepers, researchers and officials 
from many parts of the world. This 
has been a real pleasure because it 
brought us personal contact with bee- 
keeping, honey production and hand- 
ling, research, and education in many 
places. 


In a small measure, the American 
Bee Journal is partly repaying these 
many opportunities by having a 
member of its staff in Europe, to at- 
tend the International Beekeeping 
Congress and its preliminary Scien- 
tific Conference August 9 through 18 
in Vienna. 


During his twenty-five years with 
Dadant & Sons, Inc., and the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, the writer has per- 
sonally enjoyed the chance to visit 
with many who came from afar. He 
particularly remembers Orlando 
Munoz of Costa Rica, Pascal Leclercq 
and Dr. and Mrs. Rosseau of France, 
Dr. Colin G. Butler and Dr. Eva 
Crane of England, Dr. and Mrs. Otto 
Morganthaler of Switzerland, Dr. 
Speck of Mexico, Mr. Hernandez of 
Argentina, and Alf. Eastley and Mur- 
ray Charlton of Australia. There 
were many others too numerous to 
mention. 


Now the writer has the privilege 
to be in Europe for the first Inter- 
national Beekeeping Congress we 
have had the chance to attend. We 
hope to bring to our readers a good 
story of the Congress as well as a 
better international aspect of bee- 
keeping. 


This trip is possible because the 
writer has two daughters in Europe 
with their army husbands who are 
serving their two year terms. One 
has a lovely little red-headed girl— 
a granddaughter we saw for the first 
time; the other a fine hunk of a boy— 
a grandson now 14 months old. 


Along the way we have visited 
with a few of our friends. In Eng- 
land, we spent a day at Rothamsted 
with Dr. Butler. This is one of the 


most famous research centers where 
one can see plots of wheat which 
have been grown continuously on the 
same land and in the same manner 
for 110 years, grass plots some 90 
years old, and their beekeeping re- 
search is known the world o’er. 


Another day was spent with Dr. 
Eva Crane who edits Bee World— 
the only international beekeeping 
magazine and exceedingly valuable 
to beekeening for its feature articles 
and its apicultural abstracts. Through 
its extensive library of books, peri- 
odicals, reprints and translations, the 
home office of Dr. Crane is perform- 
ing a service to apiculture that is 
vital to the progress of research 
everywhere. So far, England and its 
bee associations are paying the bill 
for this international service, but 
it is hoped that support may come 
from other countries. Recently, Dr. 
Crane has received a grant from the 
English Government, to be matched 
by voluntary contributions in Eng- 
land, for the purpose of enlarging 
and improving Bee World. 


In France, Etienne Trubert, honey 
producer and packer and now editor 
of Les Abeilles et Fleurs, entertain- 
ed us and showed us his beekeeping 
methods, honey handling, and in gen- 
eral gave us a glimpse of French 
beekeeping. Albert Lust of Belgium, 
who built a successful honey business 
over a period of many years, grac- 
iously came to Paris to visit with us 
and to tell us more about Langres, 
where Charles Dadant lived before 
emigrating from France to America 
with his son, Camille Pierre, in 1863; 
and Vaux Aux Abigny—the birth- 
place of Charles Dadant. 


The purpose of this editorial is to 
say that we can learn much from 
our friends and neighbors throughout 
the world. Although we may excel 
in America in some ways, they excel 
in other ways. Our world today is 
small and we hope it will continue 
in peace and friendship. And by learn- 
ing from each other, much good for 
all of us can be the only outcome. 


Roy A. Grout. 
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” Bee Calm with TAYLOR’S HIVE BOMB 
The Push Button Bee Smoker 


@ no sparks 
$129 plus freight ®@ no heat 


at your dealer’s ®@ no fire hazard 
® a puff’s enough 
Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Illinois 





*Trademark 











Wilbank’s Italian Queens 


For your summer and fall requeening we offer you an outstanding Strain of Three Band Italians and can 
furnish Select young laying Queens promptly on receipt of your order. 


PRICES: 1-24 85c ea. 25 up 


75¢ ea. Tested Queens $1.50 ea. 
Queens Clipped and/or painted on request. Shipped prepaid Air Mail 
QUALITY DOES NOT COST — IT PAYS 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES Claxton, Georgia 











“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 

















The New 


DON-LO LOADER 
Save Your Back — Save Labor Costs 
% Fits Any Truck 
* Easy to Install 
% Easy to Use 
% 6 or 12-Volt System 
%* Low in Price 


Write for Circular and Name of Nearest Distributor 
Ronlake’s Machine Shop 
P. O. Box 767 Redding, California 











Honey Handling Catalog Reflectorized Signs 


Our new HONEY HANDLING CATALOG gives Beaded in glass—shines at night—Heavy metal, 
suggestions for ideal equipment in extracting 14x20 inches, black on yellow. Flanged one 
and packing honey in various quantities. end to nail on post or tree. New-—different!!! 
COPY ON REQUEST. Say “Honey” both sides. Postage extra. Wt. 3 


Ibs. Each, $2.00. 
DADANT & SONS, Inc. DADANT & SONS, Inc. 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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The Market Place... 











BEES AND QUEENS 


MOUNTAIN GRAY CAUCASIAN ueens— 
1. After June Ist, $1.00. bert S. 
Childs, 3221 Garden Dr., aSevihe 18, Tenn. 


QUALITY BRED Italian queens 75c each; 

$8.00 per dozen, Air A Dg aid. Wal- 
ter D. Leverette, P.O. ort Pierce 
Florida, Phone sow. 


LIGHT 3-BAND Italian | 








and Carniolan 


— $1.00. Luther Pickett, Efland, 





CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS. Balance of 
season, $1.25 each; eleven or more, $1.10. 
Sheppard’s Apiaries, Aberdeen, N. C. 


HIGH GRADE QUEENS, Jay Smith rata, 
$1.00 each. Dalice E. Crawford, Rt. 
Haw River, N q 


NORTHLAND ITALIAN QUEENS — For 
production. $1.00 each; 10 up, 90c. Shirl 
Baker, Rodney, Mich. 


IT PAYS TO REQUEEN. Old queens in 
your hives cost a lot through lost = 
duction. Young queens pay for themselves 
and give a — profit besides. One super 
of honey difference in favor of the young 
queens is not too much to expect in most 
any location. We can furnish the best 
select young Italian layin ueens from 
now until Oct. at $1.00 eac 0, $9.00; 25. 
ae. Prompt shipment. No disease. Air 
all postpaid. H.C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN queens — 
Balance season, $1.00 each; hundred, 
$85.00. Tillery Bros., Greenville, Ala. 
BOOKED SOLID on queens for balance of 
season. Now bvoking orders for 1957. Let 
us know your requirements. Dixie Honey 
Co., Belton, S.C. 


SEPTEMBER—NO BETTER TIME FOR RE- 
QUEENING. Requeen with the Yankee 
strain northern bred queens for maximum 
honey production. $1.00 each. The Stricker 
Apiaries, Annandale, New Jersey. 


























FOR SALE 


ROYAL JELLY in capsules. Each contains 
” ay, Royal Jelly, 5 mg. Vitamin B, 5 
alcium Pantothenate. yy 9 of = 
$1. 50 to beekeepers. Retails for $3.00. Prai 
rie View Honey Co., 12303 Twelfth St., De- 
troit 6, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—Royal Jelly and The Little 
Queen Royal Jelly Extractor. Royal Jelly 

Enterprises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, 

Napa, California. 

CLOSE-OUT on 60 Ib. containers—3000 
clean, rust-free, once used 60 Ib. cans— 

35e each. Clearbrook Honey Farms, Clear- 

brook, Minnesota. 














FOR SALE — 100 three story 10-frame 
colonies. 200 supers of drawn comb. No 
disease. No junk. 8-frame Lifetime extrac- 
tor and cappings dryer. Mark C. Olson, 
W. 2024 Mansfield, Spokane 12, Wash. 


BECAUSE OF ILLNESS must sell 20 10- 

frame inspected colonies with honey. 
Good condition. Reasonable. Harold Mor- 
rill, 2114 W. 112th St., Chicago. 








600 colonies in Northern Illinois, supers for 

70,000 pounds, excluders equipment for 
100 more. 2 large Radials, Senior Brand 
melter, cappings dryer, tanks, strainers, 
etc. Bees can stay on present locations. 
Practically no disease. A going outfit that 
has always made money. $10,000, half cash, 
to right party. Honey house and truck also 
available. Clyde Wilde, 10216 N. 2nd St., 
Rockford, Il. 


TEN THOUSAND CASES '% pint seventy 

mm jars in labelled boxes, 24 to case. 
Fills twelve oz. regular or creamed honey. 
$2.88 gross. Samples upon request. Cultured 
Foods Company 408 E. Olive Street, Comp- 
ton, Calif. Phore Nevada 6-3601. 
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APPROXIMATELY 60 colonies Italian bees 

heavy with honey. No disease. One story, 
$7.50. With supez, $10.00. Two story, $12.50. 
Oo. O. Lynn, 3505 South Main, Houston, Tex. 
FOR SALE—Two double jacketed honey 

heating and blending tanks. Glass lined. 
1,200 Ibs. and 5,000 Ibs. capacity. A. I. Root 
Company of Iowa, 1028 Third Street, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


BEES, BEE SUPPLIES» and honey. 
Bee Supply, Jackson, Tenn. 





. Harris 


ALL | THIS FOR $3,000 cash. Equipment 

for 300 or more colonies. Complete ex- 
tracting and bottling equipment, including 
all small items to make complete apiary. 
Will kill off bees. Robert E. Denny, Roseau, 
Minn. 


BEE <E OUTFIT FOR SALE for less" than 1 
years sales. Can be operated for honey 
or package bees, in Alabama. Box O.K., 
c/o American Bee Journal. 
FOR SALE—110 “colonies of bees, well 
equipped, with honey crop. Located in a 
garden spot of South Dakota, locations not 
included. Priced for quick sale. R. Griggs, 
Hancock, Iowa. 
500 new Kelley Jumbo frames, split bottom 
bars, for M. D. hive. $9.50 per hundred. 
Lodell Honey Farms, 4151 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Il. 


80 shallow, 
inner cdvers 
Inspected. Due 
9237 


17 ~ 3-story colonies for sale, 
Illinois. 50 excluders, 50 
plus extracting equipment. 
to failing health. Thorsten Carlson, 
Stoney Island Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 


WE ARE PAYING top market prices for 
beeswax. Ship to any one of our plants: 
Sioux City, lowa; Lima, Ohio; ogers 
Texas; Waycross, Georgia; Anaheim, Calli- 
fornia. Sioux Honey Association, 509-11 
Plymouth St., Sioux City, Iowa. 


WANTED—Extra white and light amber 
you the containers. 

or CASH on delivery 

bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 

ane Spouse and Comb Foundation, Onsted 











HONEY WANTED—AIll grades and ba 
eties. Highest cash peioes stron 

samples. State quantity. 

COMPANY, 2613 South Yates _ 

Angeles 22, Calif. 


WANTED—Honey and beeswax. State what 
you have and price. Roscoe F. Wixson 
Dundee, N. Y. 


PAYING CASH for | all grades extracted 
honey. Tideswell Supply Co., 2711 N. 
63rd St., Omaha, Nebraska. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up —— If you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by lett- 
ing us work it into foundation for you. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 


HONEY WANTED—Comb and _ extracted 

honey. Piease send price list. Blackwell 
& Son Honey Co., Rt. 10, Box 320, Okla. 
City, Okla. 


CASH PAID for honey in all grades. Sub- 
mit sample. Schultz Honey Farms, Ripon, 
Wisconsin. 


 F 











HONEY WANTED— -All § grades and colors, 

in tins or drums, granulated or liquid. 
Highest prices paid, trailer loads. For 
domestic and export. Send us samples re- 
presenting each lot. Chas. E. Farris Co. 
99 Hudson St., New York City. Established 
since 1910. 
WANTED — Honey, ill grades. Send 

samples. State quantity, price. M. R. 
Cary Corp., 1112-14 Erie Blvd. E., Syracuse 
3, New York. 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color 
balance 
Please & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc 


simplicity, and distinction. 


send for free samples 


Wisconsin 








HONEY FOR SALE 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 


NEW ~ CROP - WHITE ‘HONEY—Clover and 

vetch, 20c per lb. in sixties. Lose 
Brothers,, 206 E. Jefferson. Louisville, Ky. 
FOR SALE-—White clover honey in 60-Ib. 

cans. Filtered and ready for baker or 
bottling trade. Also, will pack under your 
label. Baxter Honey Farms, W. E. Baxter, 
Blair, Nebraska. 


Ralph 








WANTED 


WANTED—10- frame dovetailed bee equip- 
ment and bees. Bird Harbor, Seneca, III. 


WANTED—Several hundred « colonies and 

other beekeeping equipment. Will trade 
modern suburban home near Houston, 
Texas. David Rennie, 914 West Main, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 











SUPPLIES 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation 
metal goods, veils and gloves, carloads in 
stock, daily shipments, save 20% WALTER 
T. KELLEY C .. CLARKSON, KY. 


BRAND MELTERS and all kinds of bee 

supplies. Catalogue free. Hodgson Bee 
supplies ise. 565—13th Ave., New West- 
minster, B. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

—— at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
men Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 














SEEDS AND TREES 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalogue 
— request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic 
owa. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PLAIN or WAVYWIRED foundation. Bees- 
wax rendered and purchased. Wax 
Workers, Ithaca, N. Y¥ 








Sample copy, post free, Rs. 1%/-, or 8.2/6 
or (International money order). Pay- 
ment in mint postage stamps of your 
country accepted. 





BEES removed from house or tree to hive 

without touching either house or bees. 
Bees will then move honey into hive. Save 
property, honey and bees with my method. 
end $2 for details. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
a Hawkins, Rt. 1, Lawson, Mo. 
Make your own FACTORY “TYPE HIVES 

and SUPERS with SAMSON CORNER 
JOINTS. Only a bench saw and hand tools 
required. Our low cost Copyrighted BLUE 
PRINTS and INSTRUCTIONS cover every- 
thing and can save you many dollars. 
— for full details. E. R. Taylor, Malcom, 
owa. 











POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Commercial honey pro- 

ducer has permanent position open for 
reliable experienced beekeeper. References 
required. Write C. S. Engle, Box 178, Wolfe 
City, Texas. 





American Bee Journal 








Sue Bee Says... 


“Why Mess Around With Cappings?”’ 


“SEND THEM TO SIOUX HONEY ASSN. 
FOR FAST EFFICIENT SERVICE.” 


Our Rendering Plant, with modern equipment and experienced personnel, can ac- 
tually save you money on your capping rendering. Cappings should be sent in leak- 
proof containers. If you wish to have the honey salvaged from them, they should not be 
spun dry or washed with water. 


We can also give you very efficient service on old comb and slum-gum rendering. 
Write us for a price schedule and shipping instructions. 


We are always in the market for your beeswax. Drop us a line; and we will quote 
you the highest price, either in cash or in exchange for foundation and supplies. CON- 
TACT US BEFORE YOU SELL. 


Take advantage of the following prices which we offer you for the extracting season: 


Carbolic Acid — 5 lbs. : _____$ 4.75 (not mailable) 
Carbolic Acid — 1 Ib. bee oe 1.65 (not mailable) 
Cyanogas — 1 lb. 1.00 (not mailable) 
Cyanogas — 5 Ibs. ____ 4.25 (not mailable) 
Two-stem Steam-heated Knife ____ _ 7.75 

Woodman Vertical Uncapping Knife _._____ 90.00 

1%” Honey Pump ___. | Sa 

30 Frame Extractor scam ee ee 

50 Frame Extractor __ ee ee 

Electric Super Elevator 

Electric Knife 

Electric Plane 

8” Hive Tool __ 

10” Hive Tool 


Sioux Honey Association 


Sioux City, lowa 


Lima, Ohio Rogers, Texas Tacoma, Washington 


Anaheim, California Waycross, Georgia 
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KEEP YOUR COPIES 
of 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


for ready reference. 
In an attractive board file that 
will hold TWO YEARS (24 issues) 
of the American Bee Journal. 


A nicely stenciled carton file that 
will look good on your book shelf and 
give you immediate access to current 
and past bee material. 


Postpaid 75c 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 














ur honey tn « 


comb honey sect 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich 








Caucasians 
QUEENS ONLY, 
for the rest of season. 
D. T. WINSLETT 
7736 Auburn Rd., Citrus Hgts., Calif. 











WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 


Large Leather-Colored Three-Banded 
QUALITY SUPREME 
Certificate with each shipment 
1-9 Air Mail 
10-99 Air Mail 
100 Up Air Mail 


DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
115 W. Sterling St. Baytown, Texas 











Cee cnnlinntiicnstionette | 


| WESTERN HEADQUARTERS | 


FOR BEE SUPPLIES, 
HONEY AND BEESWAX 
Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant | 
Custom Rendering | 
Bleaching, Refining | 
Foundation Manufacturing — both | 
plain and wired 
Top Cash Market for Your | 
Beeswax ] 
MILLER'S AMERICAN HONEY CO. 
Woodrow Miller 
Colton, Calif 


owner 


1722 


Phone 





Flowers’ Quality 
Italians 


That stand the test for honey gatherers, 

gentle, prolific. Queens bred from hives 

making 300 lbs. and over of honey. 

Fumidil-B fed grafting and qvete yards. 

HEALTH Saute aon : ay each pid 

ment. UEENS 

1—19, 75c; ‘20— 100.” py 101 , = 

All Queens delivered ee a 
Live Delivery ye 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 
Jesup, Georgia U.S.A. 
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Crops and Market 


by M. G. Dadant 


Only Part of Crop Harvested 

Good indication that beekeepers are 
trying to do as much of their extract- 
ing and other work as possible by 
themselves to expense is in- 
dicated from the fact that perhaps 
as of August 15 not over 50% of the 
1956 crop has been harvested. It also 
perhaps indicates that the white 
clover regions have not been as heavy 
in honey as usual. 


save 


Prospects 

Outside of the “fall crop” areas 
prospects for the balance of the sea- 
son are at a minimum except perhaps 
in some late alfalfa 
might give some addition to the crop 
and in the California wild flower 
sections where honey was still coming 


sections where 


in. In the fall crop regions prospects 
are undoubtedly better than a year 
ago and may be encouraged because 
of ample moisture 


Condition of Plants 
Generally plant conditions are quite 
satisfactory. the plains 
states Kansas, Okla- 
homa, extending into New 
Mexico the effect of 
plant conditions 


However, 
of Nebraska, 
Texas, 
are showing 
drought and honey 
are below normal. 


Condition of Bees 
Except for very 
has 


few incidents 
where spraying interfered in 
the southern condition of bees 
seem to be quite satisfactory all over 
the country and of course the addi- 
tion of even a small from fall 
flowers should put bees in fine 
shape for’ winter. weather is 
August 21, it may yet 
way to spells which 
would indicate considerable additional 
possibilities in the way of a fall crop. 


area, 


flow 

the 
The 
but 

warmer 


cool on 
give 


Increase 
Little increase has been made any 
place except perhaps in the few heavy 
producing states where the increase 
has largely been to make up for pre- 
vious in the Cana- 
dian provinces the increase apparent- 
ly has been about 10%, bringing those 
provinces somewhere back on the road 
to the high point of several years ago. 


losses. However, 


eae Wanted—“2" 224 less than 


car. Top Prices. 
C. W. Aeppler Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 








Present Prices 

It is idea that present prices 
are at least the equal of last year. We 
know are offering as 
low as 13c in northern areas and 12c 
in southern areas for white 
honey and le to 2¢ amber. 
Very few 
this figure 
shorter 
over, 


our 


some buyers 
good 
less for 
sales are being made at 
and, with apparently a 
and very small carry 
should rule at least 14c 
for white and 12c for amber. We learn 
of one of 16c being paid in 
California for water white honey and 
we have 4 or 5 reports of honey being 
moved at 15c in quantity in five gal- 
lon cans. 


crop 
prices 


rumor 


From the Canadian provinces prices 
vary from 16c to 17c and promises to 
go as high at 20c on the west coast. 


Honey Under Loan 

than 50°% of the crop 
there is little possibility 
that any honey has been placed under 
loan. With prices as satisfactory as 
they were a season ago, there will be 
a tendency to hold honey and see what 
the price range will be before going 
under loan or purchase agreement. 


With 


harvested, 


less 


Summary 

We are well convinced that the crop, 
even with the addition of what fall 
flow there may be, will not be up to 
the crop of 1955. Some states do show 
better than a year ago, for 
New York, perhaps Penn- 
sylvania, 9nd possibly Utah, Nevada, 
and Idaho. However this is greatly 
counter-balanced by the many states 
under last even though early 
prospects Early drought 
copious rains in the cen- 
tral areas tended to trip the crop far 
short of what had been anticipated 
and even in California where prospects 
unusual, on account of early 
not materialized. 


instance 
Georgia, 


year 
were good. 
followed by 


seemed 


rains, it has 


In the opinion of the writer, we are 
definitely seeing the effect of a heavy 
increase in population in California 
which has made a necessity of doing 
away with many of the cultivated 
fields formerly depended on by Cali- 
fornia beekeepers for their crop and 
even though the wild pasturage has 
been better than a year ago, the 
orange crop, both from lack of trees 
and from cold weather, has been far 
under what it might have been 


American Bee Journal 








DADANT’S STAR- 
LINE HYBRIDS and 


Reg. U.S. Wicht’s| Three-Band- 
Pat. Off. Itali 


WICHT APIARIES 


406 Miller St. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
“Quality, Service and Satisfaction” 











BETTER BRED QUEENS 
Three Banded Italians 
September requeening is very essen- 
tial to the 1957 crop. 

Our Better Bred Stock 70c each the 
remainder of the season. 


CALVERT APIARIES 


Package Bees and 
Queens 
E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 


Moreauville, La. 


Box 33 Phone 2415 











Calvert, Ala. 











Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 

Carl E. Johnson Company 
1557 Gregory Avenue 





Lincoln Park, Michigan 











Howard Weaver's 
Personally Reared 
Caucasian Queens 


SUMMER PRICES 


1 to 24 $1.00 
25 and up 95 


HOWARD WEAVER 


Navasota, Texas 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Since 1886 


Brood Frames with Eyelets 


One-Piece Covers and Bottoms 
Send for 1956 Catalogue 


WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. 


5205 -S.E. 82nd AVE. PORTLAND 66, ORE. 











ITALIAN 
Queens & Package Bees 
1957 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


Queens... .75c 


SUNRISE APIARIES 
Petal, Miss. 























— REMEMBER — 


Keep this name in mind for your 1957 
Caucasian Queens. Service and Quality 
is guaranteed. 


DON J. STRACHAN 


Route 2, Box 83 Yuba City, Calif. 
Successor to Thos. S. Davis 








FOR SALE 


HOLDER APIARIES 
Leroy, Ala. 


Complete in every detail and 
ready for operation. 


For information write— 


W. J. RAMEY 
Leroy, Ala. 


Young Laying Three Band and 
Hybrid Italian Queens 


75c¢ Each 
20 or More 65¢ Each 
Tested Queens $2.00 Each. 


3 Pound Packages Of Bees with Queen $4.00 Each 
Plus Shipping Charges. 
We Ship Bees C.O.D. If Wanted. 
We Pay Shipping Charges On All Queens. 


If You need them Quick Try Us. 
JACKSON APIARIES 


Telegraph W.U. 
Moultrie, Ga. 


P. O. BOX 58 
FUNSTON, GA. 


Telephone: 
Moultrie, Ga. 
0214-W. 








Bees and Queens 


Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 











Weslaco, Texas 


September, 1956 


“GULF BREEZE” ITALIAN QUEENS 


The sale of GULF BREEZE queens broke all records for the first half of 
year. There is a good reason, so try them too if you have not already done so. 


Prices: 1-24 80c 25 up... .75c AIR MAILED 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 

















The MASTER Electric Uncapping 
Knife 


Ruggedly built for rugged service. Adjust- 
able to your individual heat requirement. 


Your dealer stocks them. 


“<P> HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 


‘ 2904 Colorado Avenue 
Price $14.25 Santa Monica, Calif. 














Kelley’s Double Boiler 


All liquid honey should be 
heated before it is bottled 
to prevent granulation. All 
large packers have high 
priced equipment to process 
their honey in but Kelley is 
the only one to offer low 
priced honey processing 
equipment for the small 
beekeeper and honey 
acker. 

KELLEY’S DOUBLE 
BOILERS are made in 40 
and 100 gallon sizes, with or 
without the mixing paddle 
attachment (which can be 
installed on older tanks or 
later), made with copper bottoms. The prices start at $30.00. 
Manufactured for nearly 20 years, only by Kelley. Also avail- 
able in stainless steel. Quick shipment from stock. 

For specifications and prices, write for our big, free 64 page 

catalog. 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 


STEAM CONNECTION 


DADANT’S 
Starline Queens 


Best of honey getters 
and very gentle. 
1 to 25—$1.30; 25 to 100—$1.20; 
100 up—$1.10. 


Our regular strain $1.00 each 
any number. 
ALAMANCE BEE C@. 


Graham, North Carolina 
Phone 4703 or 7896 








BEE WORLD 
Including 
Apicultural Abstracts 


Science is international. So is Bee 
World, a scientific journal published 
monthly by the Bee Research Associa- 
tion. ditor Dr. Eva Crane. 


Subscription $3 a year 
Sample Copy 10c 
American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 








Select Italians 


QUEENS 


Package Bees 


M. C. WEST 
Route 1, Box 279-A 
WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 

















IN CHICAGO 


It’s S. T. FISH & CO., Inc. 


Largest Receivers and Distributors of Extract Honey in this vicinity. 
Reliable - Responsible 
Can sell to advantage all extracted Honey you have in 60 Ib. tins. 
CONTACT US 
WHITE or AMBER 


189 So. Water Market Phone: MO 6-1910-11 Chicago 8, Ill. 
Local shipments — truckloads — Carlots 














REQUEENING TIME 


Is Getting Short in Some Localities! 

By replacing old inferior queens this fall you will be sure 

of having a population of young bees to form the winter 
. Clusters, and be going strong next spring 


Dadant “Starline” 4-Way Hybrids. 


Magnolia State Italians 
The peer of Hybrids. 
$1.40 ea. 


3-Banded Leather colored. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES Macon, Miss., U.S.A. 











USE ABJ ADS —THEY PAY 


HONEY WANTED 
Carloads or less than car- 
loads. Quote best cash price 
delivered to us. All grades; 
send samples. 


Neiman Brothers 
Co., Ine. 


2721 West Roosevelt Road 
Chicago 8, Illinois 








Requeen now with HOLLOPETER’S 
STRAIN OF ITALIANS 
Having a late fall honeyflow, we pro- 
duce some of our finest queens and 

give our best service. 

Mated laying queens 1—9, $1.00 ea.; 
10—24, 90c ea.; 25-49, 80c ea.; 100 
up, 70c ea. 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 


Rockton, Pa. 














FRAMESPACERS 
The finest thing ever offered beekeepers. 


$TOLLERS 


See yuur uealer or write. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 


American Bee Journal 
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Throughout the World 
“ROOT” is Synonymous with Quality 


In German: Qualitat 
In French: Qualite 
In Spanish: Calidad 


Language is no Barrier to the Wide 
Reputation of Root Quality . . . 


. .. Whether it Be 
1. Uncapping Knives 


The famous Root uncapping machine 
shown here will uncap three to five 
tombs per minute. The steam heated 
blade vibrates back and forth at the 
rate of 700 to 900 strokes per minute 
and makes a clean cut rapidly. Root 
dealers also feature steam, electric, 
and plain hand operated uncapping 
knives at economical prices. 


2. Extractors 

Whether you choose a 2 or 45 frame Root 
extractor, all are built for rugged durability 
and maximum efficiency. Combs are thor- 
oughly extracted and there never is a film of 
honey remaining in the cells. The lever con- 
trol provides floating acceleration and allows 
the extractor to gain speed without damag- 
ing the combs. Write for free folder on 
extracting equipment called, “More Honey 
Through Modern Extracting Equipment.” 


THE A. I. ROOT 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 











a —; - — 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


313 NORTH FIRST STREET “S) 


‘are ; 
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Sees aien omething 
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Consider 
Lewis-Dadant Hives 


1. They are rot-proofed for long life, 
reduced weathering, termite resist- Pry 
ance. X 
2. They have bored dovetails for easy 
nailing and reduced injury in as- a 


sembly. 
3. They have V-shaped frame rests to 


reduce propolis and frame damage | N L 7 W | Ss - D A D A N T 


and provide easy handling. 
oid ar toutah chad foe parte ame BEE SUPPLIES 
spring. 





AND, for Everlasting Combs, 


USE Dadant’s Gilt-Edge or 
Crimp-wired Foundations. 
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They are the least expensive combs 
and they provide a full honey 
load and more brood and 
bees for many years. 
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Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 
Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 
180-200 Canisteo 721 West O'Connell St. 
Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis. 
Route 41, South 


Hahira, Georgie 








